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SUGGESTIONS 



RESPECTING 



IMPROy£MENTS DT EDUCATION. 

It is believed that much good, which might be 
accomplished, remains unaffected, from the mere 
fact that mankind either do not know that it can be 
done, or are ignorant of the means to accomplish it. 
This, probably, is particularly true in the depart- 
ment of education. 

Were the community only aware of what migM 
be accomplished in those years, which, by the youth 
of our country, are devoted to education, could it be 
seen how much expense is vainly thrown away, how 
much time is painfully spent to no good purpose, 
how often the young mind is cramped and injured 
in some of its most noble faculties, by the discipline 
of the school room ; could it be seen how much 
toil to pupils, vexation to teachers, and expense to 
parents, a little pecuniary aid, and improved meth- 
ods of instruction would save, while the advanlH^. 

Mm - 

ges of education would be increased a hundred fol J, 
could all this be seen and realized, such effects 
would follow as it would now be deemed enthusiasm 
to pourtray. 



It is believed therefore, that teachers^ who have 
the best opportunity for learning and realizing these 
things, could not do a more essential service to the 
public, than by communicating the results of their 
experience and observation on such subjects. For 
until the community is apprized of the various de- 
fects of present systems of education, by those who 
are appointed to watch over its interests, the efforts 
cannot be expected which are necessary to correct 
them, nor that tone of public feeling which will 
demand such efforts. 

This suggestion therefore may serve as an apol- 
ogy for the writer in thus communicating certain 
views on this subjiect, which have been deemed, by 
others, of su^icient importance to allow presenting 
them to the public. 

Most of the defects which are continually discov- 
ered and lamented in present systems of education 
may be traced, either directly or indirectly to the 
fact, that th^formaiion of the minds of children has 
not been made a profession securing wealthy ii^fiuence, 
or honour^ to those who enter it. 

The three professions of law, divinity* and medi- 
cine, present a reasonable prospect of reputi^ion, 
influence aaid emolument to active and cultivated 
minds. The mercantile, manufacturing and me- 
chanical professions^ present a hope of gaining at 
leaM that toealth which can so readily purchase esti- 
mation and influence. But the profession of a 
teacher has not offered any such stimulous. 

It has been looked, upon as the resource <^ pov- 
erty, or as a drudgery suited only to inferior mind« 



and far beneath the aims of the intellectual aspirant 
for fame and influence, or of the active competitor 
for wealth and distinction. The consequence of 
this has been, as a general fact, that this profes- 
sion has never, until very recently, commanded, or 
secured the eflfort of gifted minds. These have all 
forsaken this for a more lucrative or a more hon- 
ourable avenue ; and few have engaged in it ex- 
cept those whose talents would not allow them to 
rise in other professions, or, those who only made 
it a temporary resort, till better prospects should 
oflfer. 

In all other professions, we find bodies of men uni- 
ted by a common professional interest ; we find or- 
gans of public communication in the form of periodi- 
cals, or of official reports ; in all other professions 
the improvement of distinguished minds, and the 
result of their successful experiments are recorded 
and transmitted for the benefit of those who may 
succeed. The duties of all other professions are 
deemed of so much consequence that years must 
be spent, even after a liberal education, in prepar- 
ing for these peculiar duties, and the public are so 
tenacious lest these professions should be filled by 
persons not properly prepared, that none may be 
admitted, but upon an examination before those 
qualified by study and experience to judge of the 
acquisitions of each candidate. 

Even the simple business of maJcmg a shoe, is 
deemed of such importance and difficulty as to de- 
mand an apprenticeship for years, and mankind are 
usually very cautious not to hazard employing even 
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one of this profession who is unprepared for the 
business he attempts. 

But to form the mind of man is deemed so simple 
and easy an affair, that no such preparation or pre- 
cautions are required. Any person may become a 
teacher without any definite preparation, and with- 
out any test of skill or experience. Thousands 
will be found who would consider it ridiculous for a 
child to have his foot covered by an awkward and 
inexperienced artisan, who yet without a moment's 
examination would commit the formation of his 
mind to almost any one who will offer to do the bu- 
siness. Were our country suddenly deprived of 
every artist who could make a shoe, we should im- 
mediately witness frequent combination and consvUa- 
Hon to supply the loss. Th^ most ingenious would 
be employed to communicate to others their skill, 
and thousand^ of minds would be directing their 
energies to restoring this useful art to its former 
advance toward perfection. But the human mind^ 
that spark of immortality, that wonderful origin of 
knowledge, invention, affection, and moral power, 
where has been the combined effort, the patient in- 
struction, the collected treasures of experience, the 
enthusiasm of interest, which should direct in clo- 
thing this emanation of Deity with all its expanded 
powers, its glowing affections, and undying ener- 
gies ? Has it not been the desultory, disunited bu- 
siness of a class of persons, driven to it by neces- 
sity, performing it without the enthusiasm which 
glows in all other professions and leaving it when- 
ever a livelihood could be obtained in any other re- 
spectable way f 
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As this has heretofore been considered a profds^ 
sion so simple and easy as to demand little prepa* 
ration for its peculiar duties, if these duties are 
arduous, and difficult, we should naturally expect 
it to be filled by those who are unprepared to dis* 
charge them properly. 

It is to mothers, and to te€u:herey that the world is 
to look for the character which is to be enstamped 
on each succeeding generation, for it is to them 
that the great business of education is almost ex- 
clusively committed. And will it not appear by 
examination that neither mothers nor teachers have 
ever been properly educated for their profession. 
What is the profession of a Woman ? Is it not to form 
immortal minds, and to watch, to nurse, and to 
rear the bodily system, so fearfully and wonderfully 
made, and upon the order and regulation of which, 
the health and well-being of the mind -so greatly 
depends ? 

But let most of our sex upon whom these ardu* 
ous duties devolve, be asked ; have you ever devoted 
any time and study, in the course of your educa- 
tion, to any preparation for these duties ? Have 
you been taught any thing of the structure, the na- 
ture, and the laws of the body, which you inhabit i 
Were you ever taught to understand the operation 
of diet, air, exercise and modes of dress upon the 
human frame ? Have the causes which are contin- 
ually operating to prevent good health, and the 
modes by which it might be perfected and preserved 
ever been made the subject of any instruction 9 Per- 
haps almost every voice would respond, no; we 



liave attended to almost every thing more than to 
this; we have been taught more concerning the 
structure of the earth ; the laws of the heavenly 
bodies; the habits and formation of plants; the 
philosophy of language ; more of almost any thing, 
than the structure of the human frame and the laws 
of health and reason. But is it not the business, the 
profession of a woman to guard the health and form 
the physical habits of the young ? And is not the 
cradle of infancy and the chamber of sickness 
sacred to woman alone ? And ought she not to know 
at least some of the general principles of that perfect 
and wonderful piece of mechanism committed to 
her preservation and care i 

The restoration of health is the physicians pro- 
fession, but thepresermUion of it falls to other hands, 
and it is believed that the time will come, when 
woman will be taught to understand something 
respecting the construction of the human frame ; 
the phikMophical results which will naturally follow 
from restricted exercise, unhealthy modes of dress, 
improper diet, and many other causes, which are 
continually operating to destroy the health and life 
of the young. 

Again let our sex be asked respecting the instruc- 
tion they have received in the course of their edu- 
cation, on that still more arduous and difficult de- 
partment of their profession, which relates to the 
inteUeet and the moral susceptibilities. Have you 
been taught the powers and faculties of the human 
mind, and the laws by which it is regulated f Have 
jon sMidied how to direct its several faculties ; how 
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tQ restore those that are overgrown, and strengthen 
and mature those that are deficient? Have you 
been taught the best modes of comrnvmcaiii^ 
knowledge as well as of acquiring it? Have you 
learned the best mode of correcting bad moral habits 
and forming good ones ? Have you made it an ob* 
ject to find how a selfish disposition may be made 
generous; how a reserved temper may be made 
open and frank ; how pettishness and ill humour 
may be changed to cheerfulness and kindness ? Has 
any woman studied her profession in this respect ? 
It is feared the same answer must be returned, if 
not from all, at least from most of our sex. No ; 
we have acquired wisdom from the observation and 
experience of others, on almost all other subjects, 
but the philosophy of the direction and control of 
the human mind, has not been an object of thought 
or study. And thus it appears that tho' it is wo* 
man's express business to rear the body, aod form 
the mind, there is scarcely any thing to which her 
attention has been less directed. 

But this strange and irrational neglect, may 
be considered as the result, of an equal neglect 
as it respects those whose exclusive business it is, 
to form the mind and communicate knowledge. 
To the parents of a family there are many other 
cares committed besides the formation of the men- 
tal and moral habits of children. Indeed the pecu- 
niary circumstances of most parents will allow them 
to devote but little time to the discharge of such 
duties. It is therefore an exceedingly wise and 

needful arrangement that a class of persons should 

2 
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be devoted exclusively to supplying these deficien* 
cies. And it is the tetichers of children who are to 
thus co-operate with parents, and who in many 
cases have much the most influence in forming 
both mental and moral habits. But teachers have 
never been properly instructed in their professions! 
and of course they cannot properly teach others to 
perform the same duties. Year after year has wit* 
nessed vast improvements accomplished in all the 
various departments of arts and sciences, but comr 
num school education has gone on in the same beaten 
track, age after age, as if the acme of perfection 
had been attained and no improvements were to be 
desired. Preparation for its duties has by few been 
considered of any great necessity. The professional 
skill demanded, has amounted to little more than an 
abUitj to restrain by fear, or by emulation the buoy- 
ant spirits and activity of youth, daily to furnish a 
specified lesson to each pupil, and then to find out 
how many words each has learned without any 
assistance from a teacher in discovering the meaning 
of the language, which in most school books is em- 
ployed to lock up ideas. To perform these duties 
does not require any great professional knowledge, 
and did this really include all the duties of a teacher, 
thwe would be no cause of complaint, that the pro-, 
fession was not sufficiently honourable and lucrative, 
nor that its incumbents were not properly qualified. 
While teachers remain unqualified, it is not to 
be expected that many pupils will improve upon 
the modes pursued by those who have had the for- 
mation of their own minds, and thus the evil is per** 
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petuated through society in all its various interests 
both of family and school education. 

Many of the most serious evils in education, have 
arisen from the want of proper school books. It may 
yet be found that no art requires so much patient 
observation, intellectual acumen, and ready inven- 
tion, as that of communicating by language the 
various ideas which the youthful mind is to gain 
in the course of an education. Words are used 
with so many different meanings, and change so 
much in their signification by varieties in use; 
are such an imperfect organ of communication, and 
there are so many employed by matured minds 
to which children attach no definite idea, that 
the task of preparing books for young minds is 
one demanding no ordinary genius, experience, and 
nicety of observation. But the profession which 
makes such demands has until recently been forsa-* 
ken by most minds of superior endowments, for 
more lucrative or honourable professions.. Of course 
the books prepared for children are ordinarily made 
either by persons of only ordinary qualifications, or 
by men of superior intellect, who having never 
oMempted to teach^ know nothing of the difiSiculties of 
the art. The last make their school books very intel- 
ligible, clear, and well arranged for all who already 
understand what is to be taught ; and they are not 
unintelligible to most mature minds, who have ob* 
tained a general knowledge of language. But 
school books made by this class of persons are, 
ordinarily as ill adapted to the wants of children at 
if they were written vrith half the words in a fi»reig& 
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tongue; and beside the defects occasioned by the 
use of language which the young mind does not com- 
prehend, there are other defects of an equally seri- 
ous nioLture, which need not now be considered. 

The result has been an almost entire destitution of 
such books as are needed in elementary instruction, 
and minds of a superior order who are now entered 
upon the duties of this profession, have had but little 
time to do more than to discover the mistakes of 
past systems, and to begin some imperfect remedy. 
To prepare proper books for common schools must 
be a work of time, to be accomplished only by the 
efforts of superior minds, actively engaged in dis- 
covering by . experiment the most successful methods 
of communicating ideas to the young mind. None 
but a teacher can understand the necessities of im- 
mature minds or test the suitableness of plans de- 
vised for their supply. 

Another great defect in education is the habit 
which is so often formed of committing to memory 
vxtrdsy instead of acquiring ideas. None but those 
who have made it a definite object of investigation, 
are at all aware, how much education heretofore 
has consisted in teaching mere sounds and signs^ 
which do not recall the proper idea to the minds of 
the learner. This has been the most serious objec- 
tion to monitorial schools, as ordinarily conducted. 
Young and inexperienced minds cannot discover 
whether their fellow pupils, whom they are attempt- 
ing to teach, really understand the language they 
repeat, nor if they find a deficiency in this respect, 
do these inexperienced teachers know how to rem- 
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edy the difficulty. If the right words are repeated 
and the right figures are made, the young teacher 
is satisfied. But it requires the most persevering 
care to prevent pupils from learning toords instead 
of ideas, and often in our elementary branches, the 
utmost ingenuity, patience and invention are de- 
manded to prevent this, and to communicate the 
proper ideas. Such patience, perseverance, inge- 
nuity and experience are demanded in teaching pro- 
perljfi as few children can command, and as is not 
attained by matured minds without patient and 
continued efibrts. 

Another prominent defect in past modes of edu- 
cation has been owing to the common notion that 
the communication of knowledge is the primary and 
almost the sole object of instruction. To learn a 
lesson^ has from time immemorial been the chief bu- 
siness of a school, and in this has been included 
merely the acquisition of the principles or facts con- 
tained in certain books. Of course, the memory has 
been almost the only faculty which has been culti- 
vated. To teach children, to think, to reason cor- 
rectly, to invent, to discover and to perform various 
mental operations with speed and accuracy, to com- 
municate ideas in suitable language and with clear- 
ness and facility, these have been the objects of 
but little attention. So general is the feeling that 
education consists in committing to memory fa^^ts and 
principles^ that a great multitude of parents and 
pupils would feel that following such pursuits as 
discipline the mind, induce habits of correct reason- 
ing, cultivate quick perceptions, and give a ready 
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command of language as of little value, and it is 
difficult for teachers to combat this not uncommon 
prejudice. 

Another deficiency in past modes of education 
has been the neglect of using objects of sight to aid 
in illustrating and communicating ideas. It is sta- 
ted by philosophers as a fact that impressions made 
upon the mind by the organ of sight are much more 
Tjvid and abiding than those made by any other 
sense, and therefore that all ideas connected with 
such objects are much more readily recalled by the 
principle of association. Teachers also can testify 
to the fact, that whatever can be explained and 
illustrated by pictures, diagrams, or other appara- 
tus is much more readily comprehended, and more 
faithfully retained than if mere langtuige be the only 
method of communication. In our infant schools, 
which are probably founded on more philosophical 
principles than any other establishments for educa- 
tion, this principle is extensively adopted. And 
those who have witnessed what the infant mind can 
achieve, when words are not used till they are fully 
understood, and where objects of sight are combined 
with language in communicating instruction, can 
readily conceive that the same principle applied to 
more matured intellects, must be of incalculable 
benefit in securing clear, accurate and abiding 
knowledge. 

But how little has this principle been adopted in 
common schools, where all books are crowded with 
words which children do not understand, and where 
in most cases not a single object of sight is present- 
ed for their aid. 
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The state of Connecticut has long boasted of its 
munificently endowed schools, and yet in how many 
is there to be found even so much as a globcy to 
illustrate facts and principles which are attempted 
to be taught. And yet almost every Geography in 
the country opens with an account of the solar sys- 
tem, the divisions of latitude and longitude, and 
other subjects which no young mind can possibly 
comprehend without the aid of some visible object. 
Until very lately, one might imagine that all appa- 
raitts for such purposes, was sacred to colleges alone, 
and that it was sacrilege to appropriate them to 
the use of any other institutions. 

Another defect in education is, that it has not 
been made a defimte object with teachers to prepare 
iheir pupUi to instruct others. For of how com* 
pariatively little value is knowledge laid up in the 
mind if it is never to be imparted to others, and 
yet how few have ever been taught to communi* 
cate their ideas with facility and propriety. That 
there is a best way of teaching as well as of doing 
every thing else, cannot be disputed, and this can 
no more be learned by intuition, than can any of the 
mechanical arts. This can be made aia object of 
instruction as much as any other art, and a woman 
ordinarily, might be taught to converse With ease 
and fluency, and to communicate knowledge with 
accoracrf and perspicuity, vnth far less time and 
effort than is now given to the acquisition of nmsie. 
If a teacher in communicating ideas should make it 
a part of the duty of a scholar to communicate the 
same to a third person) either to a child already igno* 
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rant, or to some friend who would gi^e a listenitig 
ear, much would be accomplished in this way. Du- 
ring many recitations it is desirable to induce the 
pupils to ask questions and express opinions with 
this object in view* Nothing aids more in this art 
than attempting to teach others^ and all who become 
teachers will probably find that in this and .various 
other ways they receive almost as much benefit as 
they cmfer. If all females were not only well ed- 
ucated themselves, but were prepared to commu- 
nicate in an easy manner their stores of knowledge 
to others ; if they not only knew how to regulate 
their own minds, tempers and habits, but how to 
efiect improvements in those around them, the face 
of society would speedily be changed. The time 
may come when the world will look back with won- 
der to behold how much time, and efibrt have been 
given to the mere cultivation of the memory, and 
how little mankind have been aware of what every 
teacher, parent, and friend could accomplish in 
forming the social, intellectual and moral character 
of those by whom they are surrounded. 

Many defects in the present system of education, 
result from the fact, that the public have no standard 
hy which to test the character of schools^ or to deter- 
mine the degree of the improvement of pupils. 

Most parents and friends are influenced in their 
choice of schools, either by what the teachers profess 
to accomplish in their advertisements, or by the re- 
commendation of friends, or by the wishes or caprice 
of their children. Few persons have any certain 
method of determining the comparative merit of 



schools, and to tbose who know what a vast differ- 
cnct? there is in the advantages offered by different 
schools, it cannot but be disfjuieting, afid sometimes 
discouraging, to see substantial excellence ofteii 
3rieldirig* to emptj parade and professions. 

fiut parents have no sure method of knowing 
which are really good schools, and which furnish 
only shMc, instead of mbetance. This is one of the 
causes of the perpetual ckcmge ofschoobi which is so 
common, that one might suppose that all the benefit 
of school education was upon the surfhcCi and that in 
three or six months, every pupil might Mm ^ the 
advantages of each school, and then hasten to ano- 
ther. Whereas it is the fact that it requires nearly 
six months for a teacher to learn the dhairaeler, 
habits and wants of a pupil, and thus be enabled to 
adopt that course of discipline most necessary and 
useful. A scholar will find more benefit in r^main^ 
ing fftationaryf even at an inferior school, than i& 
thus gliding around from one place to another, and 
giving no opportunity for any instructor to b^ome 
interested in the development of mind, or the pro*- 
gross of knowledge. This want (^ a standard for 
judgiflg of the merit of schools ooeasions another 
evil, and that is, the necessity which teachers find 
of yielding their own judgment of what is for the 
best interests of a pupil, either to the wishes of the 
child, or the preconceived notions of a parent. A 
school must be popular^ the pupils must be pleased, 
cmd the parents must be pleased, or else it caonot 
be supported. Parents send their children abroad 
generally not. for the subtkmtiuU of education, but 

3 
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for the Jinishf and if the teachers find the objects of 
their charges, unprepared in every thing most essen- 
tial to a good education, yet still the study of the 
higher branches must be yielded to the wishes of 
parent and child, and thus though the teacher may 
be prepared and desirous to discharge every duty 
properly, it becomes an impossibility, unless the 
prosperity of the school is sacrificed for the pros- 
perity of pupils, who will not understand or appre- 
ciate the sacrifice. It is scarcely to be expected 
that this sacrifice should often be made, and thus 
superficiality is generally inscribed on every acqui- 
sition of modern education. 

Such has been the difliculties resulting from this 
source, that the writer can truly say that until the 
present season, she never felt it to be either expedi- 
ent or practicable to be regulated by her own wish- 
es and opinions in directing the studies of the pupils. 
This present term^ has seen every pupil of the Hart- 
ford Female Seminary members of classes in Ge- 
ography, Grammar, and Arithmetic, and the point 
has been carried with much less difficulty than was 
apprehended. But the writer from this single ex- 
periment is convinced, that what has been eflfected 
in this school could seldom be done in any institutiop 
but one of established reputation, until the commu- 
nity are more generally aware of the necessity of it. 
It is almost impossible to convince those who have 
come to finish off an education, that it is necessary 
to begin again at the very fundanientals, and that 
they are often very ignorant of branches, which they 
have been studying ever since they could read. It 
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is in view of such difficulties that the following 
plan has been adopted for this institution. A regVr 
lar course of study is adopted. Four regular classes 
are formed, and for admission to each a certain dC" 
gree of proficiency in certain studies is demanded. A 
certificate of membership to any class is given, 
only after a strict and thorough examination by the 
Principal and the Teachers in the several branches. 
Hereafter, the fact that a young lady has been a 
member of this Seminary, must be considered as 
no certain indication of a thorough education. But 
the value of the instruction in this institution may 
be tested by the members of the regular classes^ as 
none will receive their testimonials until their 
proficiency is such as to satisfy their teachers. 
By this method the responsibility of a deficient 
education must rest with parents and pupils and 
hot with the teachers. All shall be instructed in a 
regular and thorough manner who will permit the 
teachers to follow their own judgment. 

Another fundamental difiSculty in education, has 
resulted from the fact that the great principle of 
the Division ofLalnmrj which ensures improvement 
and success in all the several arts and sciences has 
never until very recently, and only in a few instan- 
ces, been introduced into school education. 

In our coUegeSj where our elder youth are assem- 
bled, those whose minds have, to some degree, been 
made discriminating by discipline, and mature by 
age, this principle to a considerable extent, has 
been introduced, so that ordinarily, not more than 
one or two branches are committed to the care of 



one person. But in schools for females, and for 
childhood, where the mind is very immature, the 
lowers of attention weak, the habits of discrimina- 
tion and investigation unformed, no such division 
qf labour has been thought necessary. One teacher 
has been considered sujficient to teach Reading, 
Spellingi Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, Com- 
position, History, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
and the list in many cases might be extended to 
some eighteen or twenty different branches. Be- 
side this, pupils have hetdn admitted prpmiscuously, 
at every age and at every stage of advancement, 
so that often several classes must be formed in each 
branch. In addition to all, one room has been con- 
sidered sufficient for every recitation, and every 
scli^pql exercise, as well as for the place devoted to 
stmiy. As for apparatus for explanation md illus- 
tration, it has been entirely out of the question ; 
^nd hfid it been furnished^ it would have been 
of little avail to teachers debarred froni their duty 
^ni) pifivileg^ of communicating knowledge, and 
cpi]\4einned to spend their whole time in endeavour- 
ing to discover how much pupiU have learned from 
iKH^i without the aid of a teacher. 

This Institution was established to nii|ke the 0j|[- 
periment of the benefits of the division of li^bour in 
^ female school of the higher order, and though the 
eicperin^^t has. been but a short and imperfect one, 
it is bteli^ved that it may be presented as an exam- 
file ip. proof Uiat a division of labour is the true 
principle both of success and of econongf in educa- 
tion. But the beneficial operation of thi3 principle 
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as tested iii this Institution, cannot be fairly appre^ 
ciated, except by a comparison with the results of 
former modes of instruction. 

There .are obvious reasons why it would be 
both invidious and indecorous to compare this, with 
other schools which have not adopted the same gen- 
eral plan. The only comparison which can be 
made is with the present and former mode of con- 
ducting this school, and a statement of the different 
results, so far as the writer can determine them. 
In attempting this the writer asks indulgence for 
speaking so freely of what may perhaps be called 
her otm affairs. It certainly would be much more 
agreeable, could facU be stated without any allusion 
to any personal concern, that the writer may have 
had in effecting them. 

This school was commenced in the spring of 
the year 1823 by two associate teachers. At 
that time it was a general feeling in the com- 
munity that the excellence of a school dep^ided 
in a great degree upon the number of branches 
in . which the teacher professed to instruct, and 
also in some measure upon the difficulty and fe»- 
commonness of these branches ; so that most of the 
popular advertisetnents of the day, purported that 
one person proposed to teach in from ten to twenty 
cbfferent pursuits, and these including often times 
various languages, and many of the studies pursued 
in our colleges. In compliance with custom, the 
tethers of this school proposed thus to teach ui 
the various departments of literature and scieaee. 

The sdbool increased for two or three yeavsy till 
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gradually the number had risen from fifteen to nearly 
one hundred ; thus indicating that the pMic at least, 
considered it as good as ordinary schools of that char-> 
acter. Being accommodated with only one room, 
not more than two teachers could be employed at 
the same time, and it generally was the case that 
from eight tp twelve branches were taught every 
day, beside the exercises in writing, reading, spel- 
ling and upon the slate. In several of these bran- 
ches, owing to difference in age and capacities, one, 
two, or three classes were necessarily instituted, 
making the number of recitations so great that not 
p;iore than eight, ten, or at most fifteen minutes 
could be allowed, even to the most difficult and 
important recitations. 

The teachers spent their time in the following 
manner. Upon entering the school they commenced 
in the first place the business of keeping in order 
and quietness an assembly of youth, full of life and 
spirits, and many of them ready to evade every 
rule, were not the eye of authority continually upon 
the watch. To this distracting employment (enough 
sometimes to employ a dozen minds) was added the 
labour of hearing a succession of classes at the rate 
of one for every eight, ten, or fifteen minutes. In 
attending to this, no time could be allowed to ex- 
plain or illustrate. The teacher must endeavour 
to discover as quick as possible, if the pupil could 
repeat a certain set of words ; if so, nothing more 
could be expected; if not, some extra stimulous, 
in the form of reproof or inducement must be ap* 
plied, and then all that the teacher could do was ac- 
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complisbed; the next class must come, and thus 
through the day. 

By the time the duties of the day were over, 
the care of governing, the vexations of irregulari- 
ties and mischief, the labour of hearing such a 
number and variety of lessons, and the nckne$9 of 
heart occasioned by feeling that nothing fcoM done 
toeH were sufficient to exhaust the animal strength 
and spirits, and nothing more could be attempted, 
till the next day arose to witness the same round 
of duties. While attempting to teach in this man- 
ner, the writer felt that no single duty of a teacher 
could possibly be performed. The pupils could not 
be taught to read or write or spelly though many of 
them came most imperfectly prepared even in these 
very first parts of education. No study could be 
understood by the pupil, nor in a single branch 
could the teacher prepare herself to instruct. All 
was a round of. haste, imperfection, irregularity, 
and the mere mechanical commitment of words to 
memory, without any chance of obtaining a clear 
and definite idet^ of a single branch of knowledge. 
The review of those days is like the memory of 
a painful and distracting dream, and nothing but 
the hope of remedy and relief, when time should 
have gfuned a measure of public approbation and 
confidence, sustained and encouraged, wJiile contin- 
uing the most unremitting efforts to accomplish all 
that could be done in such unfavorable circumstan- 
ces. During the fourth year a communication was 
made to some of the leading citizens of Hartford, 
stating many of the evils which are the oonse- 



qiiences of the present modes of conducting schools, 
and proposing a plan for a remedy. The result 
was the endowmdDt and incorporation of the Hart- 
ford Female Seminary, the erection of the present 
convenient accommodations, and a partial supply of 
some of the most necessary facilities for instruction. 

The following will exhibit some general outline 
of the method adopted, and of the success wkich 
has been the result. 

The accommodations consist of one large hall, 
where the pupils assemble for all the general exer* 
cises of the school ,^ and where they are expected to 
study when not engaged in other school duties. Be- 
side this, there are ten other rooms employed for the 
other purposes of instruction, such as a Library, 
Lecture Room and Recitation Rooms. Most of 
these are furnished with black boards, and in some 
cases all the sides of the rooms are devoted to this 
purpose. Eight teachers are employed, and to each 
one, the care of not more than one or two branches 
is committed. Beside these, there is a class of 
eight or ten asmtant pupils employed, who are pre- 
paring to become teachers, and who have the care 
of instructing one class an hour each day, in some 
particular branch. Each teacher receives her 
classes at regular hours, in a recitation room devo- 
ted exclusively to her use, and is allowed an hom* 
for the purpose of hearing and explaining each 
lesson. Each teacher is considered as responsible 
for the improvement of all who attend to the study 
in which she instructs. It is expected that by read- 
ing and study, she will qualify herself to teaefa if 
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thoroughly and at the close ef the term, that she 
conduct the public examination of her classes in 
this particular branch. 

Beside the division of labour in the communication 
of knowledge, one other arrangement has greatly 
contributed to the best interests of the school. 
One teacher is exclusively occupied, as govemesSf in 
enfocping the rules of neatness, order, and propri- 
ety, and in administering the government of the 
school. She sits in the Hall which is devoted to 
study, to see that perfect quiet \^ preserved ; she is 
the person from whom all permissions are sought ; 
she attends to the regular departure and return of 
the classes to and from the recitation rooms ; and in 
short relieves the other teachers from all care ex- 
cept that of communicating knowledge. No ar- 
rangement has more effectually contributed to the 
comfort and prosperity of the institution thiein this. 

In damng the school, one great object has been 
to have the classes small^ and to place in the same 
class only those who are equal in intellect, scholar- 
ship, and advancement in each study. By this ar- 
rangement no pui»l is detained by companions who 
cannot equal her in progress, nor hurried forward 
to accommodate others, and oUiged to pass over 
her lessons in a superficial manner. And thus 
when a pupil is found capable and willing to ad- 
vance faster than her companions, she can be remo- 
ved to another class and be placed among her 
equals. It has usually been found that in such stu- 
dies as Arithmetic, Geometry and Algebra, from ^ 
to ten pupils are as many as one teacher can 
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profitably instruct in a class, while in such studies 
as Geography and Grammar, the numbers in the 
classes vary from twelve to eighteen or twenty. 

In giving instruction efforts have been made to 
use dbjecU of sigM^ as much as possible, in every 
school exercise. Most operations in Arithmetic, 
Gseometry and Algebra, are performed with chalks 
on the black boards around the sides of the room. 
The lessons in Geography are accompanied by the 
exercise of drawing a map of the country recited, 
upon the black board, by every pupil. The. maps 
ave accurately constructed, by the, aid of tables 
aad graduated measures. In teaching Grammitf^ 
Latin, Mental Philosophy, and almost every branch, 
tlie black board presents its visible signs to aid 
ia recalling ideas. In Chemistry, Natural Phi- 
kiiophy, and other branches where apparatus is 
ordinarily used, this principle is of course, adopted. 

AncAher object aimed at is, not only to communi- 
cate ideas to the pupils, but to prepare them to 
eommnmcate them properly to others. It is with this 
otjfeet; in view, that the pupils are particularly re* 
quired in. the branch of Arithmetic (which is eonsid- 
eiied the most difficult and abstruse) to enter into 
a mimite analysis and explanation of every process, 
in. order that they may not only understand it them- 
selves, but be prepared to communicate it to others. 
Ia various other school exercises, the pupils are 
instructed to make this a definite object of atten* 
tioB, as what is eminently fitted to {uromote their 
future usefulness* 

k has been a prominent aim with the Principal 
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of this Institution, to have at least Geography, 
Grammar, Arithmetic, Composition, and Mental 
Philosophy taught thoroughly. The object of Gram- 
mar is to enable us to understand and to use lan- 
guage, and consequently a knowledge of this science 
\a one of the first things demanded in a course of 
education where language is td be the chief me£- 
um of insttiiction. The object of the study of 
Arithmetic is to discifline the mind^ and thus prepare 
it to receive and apply knowledge* The object ^ 
practising the art of Componium is, to obtain me- 
thod and facility in communicating ideas to Kithers. 
The object of attending to Mental Philosophy and 
GFeography is, to gain in the firH {dace a knowledge 
afaartetpes and in the next place, of the world we 
dwell ifly and of the fellow beings who iirtuibk it. 
Few will assert that (aside from instruction in our 
rdigiovB duties and relations) any other braadhes 
are to snpetsede these in importance, or attentidn. 

it has also tfeen an object to prerent a ntfeitfi- 
dal knowledge of these tttvndies. If these ^tx% Bdt 
thoroughly uoderrt^ood, nothisg is to be censideted 
of- 00 much iwiKu^ance and therefore nothing is 
t9 he substituted for them. 

The mmwjM of knowledge demftnded for a Iko^ 
tomgh understanding of these branoheir is a p^iaSt 
on which there would probably be a c<»i9iderable 
dtfferenoe of opinion. . That the wriUflr may not M 
mifttHMlerBtood it nday be weU te itate #hat ii and 
what M not considered by her as a proper knmtimlge 
of these hrawches. . 

In Af khmetic, it is not considered sufficient tbt 
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the pupil by the aid of a mere mechanical process, 
(the principles of which are no more understood 
than the rules of the black art,) to evolve a correct 
answer to the several questions proposed, nor to be 
able to perform a mental operation and give i^ cor- 
rect answer, without being able to understand or 
explain the process, by which it is obtained. 

In Grammar it is not considered sufficient to be 
able by long practice to tell the parts of speech^ to 
repeat a set of definitions, and to learn the places 
where it is proper to say a rule. 

In Geography, it is not considered sufficient to be 
able merely to repeat the political boundaries, and 
physical divisions of the earth, to tell the capitals, 
and .^various disconnected facts respecting' certain 
countries, and to do this with a tolerable degree pf 
accuracy. 

For a thorough knowledge of these branches, and 
such a knowledge as pupils ought to have before 
advancing to higher studies, the writer considers 
the fcdlowing as some outline. 

In Arithmetic^ the pupil ought to be able to 
perform every mechanical and mental proeess, 
which is ordinarily collected under all the differ* 
ent rules of this science, to perform them with 
/oci%, and to accompany every operation, with 
a stiitement of the several principles involved, 
and the rationale of the process adopted. It 
demands that the pupil should not only wnder- 
stand <every operation and rule, but should learn to 
use concise and appropriate language to express the 
ideas obtained. It is often the case that the pupil 
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may gain tolerably clear ideas on these subjects, and 
yet never learn to express them; and having never 
put them in such order in the mind as to be able to 
impart them by words, the principles and operations 
are much more readily forgotten, than if fastened in 
the mind by the aid of clear and definite language* 
For this reason, it seems best, that pupils in this sci- 
ence, after obtaining clear ideas, should learn ike 
language employed to express them. It will be found 
that this is a most efficient aid in such a science as 
arithmetic. In many other branches, it seems un- 
desirable that a form of words should be learned. 
But in a science which demands such clearness and 
conciseness of expression, few pupils can command 
the language required, and must look for aid to 
some mind that has made this a definite object 
of preparation, and can supply the best selected 
language. 

To meet the views of the writer on the subject of 
(Geography, the pupil would be required in the first 
place, to explain the shape of the earth, its annual 
and diurnal motion, and how these effect the seasons, 
and cause days and nights of various lengths ; to 
point out the several artificial lines on the globe, and 
show their object and use ; to learn to construct maps 
from accurate calculations, and to fill up the general 
outlines of the various countries on the globe, with 
a considerable measure of accuracy, from memory 
alone. To be able to take, at random, any country 
on the globe, and tell its latitude and longitude, and 
its comparative size ; to give an accoH^^ its geo- 
logical character, its coast, rivers, lakes and mount- 
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ains; to give an account of the general features of 
its scenery, its curiosities, its climate, soil, produc- 
tions, commerce, and manufactures ; to describe it's 
principal cities and their location ; to give the num- 
ber of inhabitants ; their state of civilization ; a ge- 
neral outline of the mode of government, the religion 
and the state of literature and education. When 
all this can be done in reference to every anmiry in 
the world, so far as our geographies fwuish the 
means, a good knowledge of this science would be 
considered as attained. 

A good knowledge of Grammar includes a know- 
ledge of the general principles on which language is 
constructed, and of the general peculiarities which 
distinguish our own, from the standard ancient Ian-* 
gnages. It demands a knowledge of the principles 
of clamficationf and of the subject of the arrange-- 
ment of words, and the effect it has in determining 
their signification. It demands that the pupil be 
aMe to take any sentence in which the sigmficatbm 
of each word can be definitely ascertained^ and ana- 
lyze it, class the words, and point out the ideas 
each word is intended to convey, together with the 
rdations which exist among the several ideas ex- 
pressed. 

On the subject of CompomtUmj it may be said, 
that heretofore this has seldom been made an 
object of instruction. The most common method 
kas been to appoint a time in which a scholar 
must bring to the teacher a eompontian. To 
avoid the 'pains and penalties wUcb await dis- 
obedienee, tbe ignorant and inexperienced child 
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takes pen aadt paper, and often with many sighs and 
tears, succeeds in putting together various imperfect 
and diseonnected ideas, some few oi these oo the ap- 
pointed subject, and the remainder on any other 
topic that may haj^n to occur. But ordinarily 
the young mind in such cases, is unfurnished both 
with ideas and with vxmls to express them atid is 
thus tasked with more than Egyptian labour* 

The principle which needs to be pursued in teach- 
ing this branch, is first to accustom the child to the 
use of language^ by giving out common words^ ex- 
{dainiag their meaning, and then teaching the child 
to use them properly in composing short senteaoes* 

After this method has been pursued till the pupil 
ha3 some little command of language, a short and 
sin^ple eomposition on any easy subject, such as a 
description^ a storey or a converstitionj may reasonably 
be expected* 

Whea the mind becomes somewhat mature, and 
the child has acquired ideas on various subjects, 
and a tolerable, vocabulary of wordB for use, the 
next process is to teach *them to think. This can 
be done, by giving out leading questions on some 
particular subject and requiring the pupil to write 
anopim^M in reply to these questions. Afl;er the 
pupil has thus collected a stock of tlioughts the next 
process is to teach the proper and metkodieal ar^ 
rangement of them. One method of eflfeding this 
is (after the pupil has by answering a set (^ ques^ 
tions collected various ideas on one subject) to give 
a plan or regular division of this same sdbgeet under 
several heads, and require the pupil to select from 
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the stock acquired, those ideas that belong to each 
difMan of the subject and arrange them under it, 
and proceed thus till all the ideas are properly ar- 
ranged. 

Next will succeed the business of teaching the 
pupil to express these ideas in handsome and appro- 
priate language. In accomplishing this, the writer 
has found one of the most successful modes to be, 
selecting sentences from classical and elegan^^. wri- 
ters, and requiring the pupils to imitate th^, in 
what may be called parodies. A pupil in this way 
will soon catch the elevated s^le which ; distin- 
guishes the experienced writer from the novice. 

These particulars are mentioned to show that 
this can be made a regular branch of iristruetion^ 
and though as yet the writer has not pursued it to 
the extent anticipated, the results of such meth- 
odsy and of others similar, though but imperfectly 
attempted, haye sometimes been such as to subject 
her to the imputation of some little dishonesty, in 
exhibiting productions from the pen of her pupils. 
But nothing very wonderful has been achieved 
in this department ; nothing but what a great mul- 
titude of young minds might accomplish in a simi- 
lar course of instruction. Yet still, if these exhibi- 
tions had been the results of the common mode of 
exacting compositions, there would have been no 
little reason to hesitate whether they were the pro- 
ductions of such young minds. 

To obtain a knowledge of all the preceding bran- 
ches, such as has been described, requires a mode 
of instruction very diffeJrent from any the writer has 
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ever seen pursued^ where a division of labour has 
not been instituted. But such an amount as this 
may be obtained at a far less expense of labour and 
time, than is now ordinarily devoted to acquiring a 
very inferior degree of knowledge. 

It is believed that any pupil of no more than ordi- 
nary capacity, or habits of application, if geography^ 
grammar, and arithmetic are taken as the oii^f stu- 
dies to be pursued, may in one term of f,ve numihi^ 
obtain such a knowledge as has been described, even 
if they are entirely ignorant of them at the com- 
mencement. It could not be done by pupils who 
are indolent, averse to study, or of inferior capacity ; 
nor by those who are carrying forward other pur- 
suits at the same time. But any pupil of ardinufjf 
intellect who will be faithful in devoting the schoc4 
hours, and itoo additioi^al hours out of school to studyt 
may in five months, with the present modes of in- 
struction adopted in this institution, obtain such a 
knowledge of geography, grammar, and arithmetic 
as has been described ; such a knowledge as has 
never yet been possessed by aity pupils at efUeri$^ 
this seminary, though few enter without turning 
from these studies with aversion, as what have beeB 
their almost daily task for years. 

In making this statement, the writer wishes to 
be understood to speak of what can be effected at 
the present and in the future time, at this seminary, 
and not what could have been done at any former 
period. For the increase of experience with the 
teachers, and the increased extent ci accommbda^ 
tions the last ]i<ear, has been such as will enable 
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much more to be accomplished in a given time, than 
at an7 former period. 

These remarks may illustrate what was at first 
stated, that the principle of the division of labour, 
was that of economy as well as success. The 
progress of pupils at the present time is nearly 
double what it was two years since, at the com- 
mencement of the present plan of instruction, owing 
to the advantages gained by experience. And the 
writer fully believes, that her scholars at the present 
time, can gain more ideas that will be retained, in 
one term of five months, than she could have impart* 
ed in twoyears^ upon the plan in which she first com* 
menced instructing ; so that it would be cheaper and 
of more advantage to a scholar to attend this insti- 
tution and pay ybter times the former price of tuition, 
than it formerly would have been, toattend her school 
two years at the ordinary charge. This is her opin- 
ion, and how far it may be biased by circumstances, 
it miist be for others to judge. 

The results of examinations in this institution, 
when called to class pupils, according to the a/nwmt 
&f knowledge acquired, are such as would surprize 
every one,-were it fully known how much could have 
been accomplished in those years devoted to study 
by the pupils, had proper methods of instruction 
been adopted. 

As it respects tmting and speUingy but compara* 
tively a small number have formed a handsome and 
I^bto'hand, but on the contrary many have formed 
such bad habits in this art, that it is almost impossi* 
ble to overcome them. A large number of the pupils 



at entrance, cannot rank as even decent spellers^ and 
a still larger number, cannot be called accurate and 
thorough in this department. 

In regard to reeuiingf very few who enter can be 
called good readers, in any sense of the word, and 
scarcely any would rank thus, if any thing more is 
included in that appellation, than loud and distinct 
enunciation, and a regular fall of the voice at a 
period. A monotonous mode of reading is almost 
invariable among all who enter. 

In grammar, it is usually the case, that after se-^ 
lecting those best prepared, including usually not 
luUfof those that enter, even among this select num- 
ber, not one quarter can explain and apply the .defi- 
nitions of grammar, so as to indicate that they have 
ever attached any definite ideas to the words em- 
ployed. It generally appears that the greater part 
of them, have not learned so much as to be able to 
tell the parts of speech, or to repeat all the definitions 
correctly. Few have any clear and definite ideas^ on 
the subject, and none possess such a knowledge as 
has been described as requisite to understanding 
grammar properly. 

As a specimen of the careless manner in which 
geography is studied, it may be stated, that it is 
very seldom the case, that pupils, at entrance, really 
understand what is meant by latitude and longitude^ 
Jkfost would explain it thus : '^ They are lines drawn 
north and south, or east and west on the map." 
Some would say, ^^ latitude is distance from the 
equator either north or south, and longitude is dis* 
tanee from any given meridian east or west," This 
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language seems sufficiently correct, but when ques- 
tioned as to the meaning of ^' meridian," <^ equator" 
and the object of drawing such lines, in most cases, 
it wiU plainly appear that their knowledge is .mere 
toordSj to which no definite ideas are attached. It 
is true, however, in regard to geography, that pupils 
generally do acquire a knowledge of many facts, and 
that they are less deficient than in any other branch ; 
yet it is melancholy to find how many years may be 
spent to almost no purpose in gaining what with 
proper modes of instruction, might be taught in a 
few weeks. 

Req>ecting Arithmetic, it may be said to be a 
general fact, that pupils at entrance understand 
noiMng about it as a science, and but very little as a 
fneehanical process. A large number at entrance do 
not know the multiplication table. A still larger 
number have never finished what are called the 
** ground rules." A very few have proceeded to the 
" Rule of Three," and a few, by some unaccounta- 
Ue perseverance, have str<dled • beyond this almost 
unfrequented boundary. But as to the undersUmd- 
ing any one part of arithmetic thoroughly, it is very 
seldom the ease an instance can be found. In nu- 
meration, the very commencement of arithmetic, 
$iearee any at entrance are found who thoroughly 
•tiiiderstaiid its principles, and are able to explain or 
to p^erfbnn its most difficult operations. If then in 
aft institution which receives pupils firom the best 
ibmifi!^ and from all parts of our country, and at an 
1^ hot under twelve, such facts really exist, in re- 
gard to the very fundamentals of education, is there 
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not some radical defect in present systems of educa- 
tion which needs to be sought out for remedy, and 
will not the writer be excused for the freedom used 
making these details? 

In some of the preceding statements, and in the 
expression of certain opinions, the writer feels that 
she is under peculiar disctdvantages, especially with 
a class of individuals whose approbation and co-ope- 
ration she is peculiarly desirous to secure. She feels 
diat the sentiments and plans she urges upon public 
notice, are those in which all teachers have a common 
interest, and it would be a matter of deep regret, 
if any thing be advanced, either by matter or man- 
ner, which should awaken prejudice, or excite any 
painful feelings among those who ought to be united, 
as one, in promoting the best interests of the rising 
youth of our country. 

The writer would acknowledge her liability to 
over-value improvements made under her immediate 
care and observation, and her liability to forget, or 
not to notice, that others also may be feeling and 
acting on exactly the same plans and principles as 
atfect her own mind ; and also that others may have 
accomplished mare and greater improvements than 
have fallen under her own notice and influence. 
She fears that under the influence of strong interest 
and^partiality, some things may have escaped whidi 
will produce false impressions on those whom she 
would desire to claim as friends and fellow labour- 
ers. Lest this might be the case, some explanations 
and qualifications may be allowed. 
In what precedes, or what follows, the writer does 
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not wish to have it supposed that the views she pre* 
sents are new discoveries, which have not often occur- 
red to the minds of Qthers ; on the contrary, she has 
reason to believe from conversation and correspond- 
ence with those engaged in similar pursuits, that 
they are not uncommon, but would meet the opinions 
and approbation of the majority of the best and most 
experienced teachers, and have often been advoca- 
ted by them, though circumstances and the voice of 
friends have not called them to do it in so public a 
manner. What is communicated is not intended for 
the information of teachers, but to contribute some 
little aid in causing the public to realize what teach- 
ers must at first discover, and feel. 

She wishes also to have it understood, that when 
speaking of facts that illustrate the defects of present 
systems of education, she does not necessarily include 
the idea that such defects are to be found in aU schools 
and institutions of learning, for there are exceptions 
to every general assertion on almost all subjects. 
There are institutions where the division of labour 
to a greater or less extent has been adopted, where 
teachers are admirably qualified for their duties, 
and where some of the wisest and most judicious 
plans for improvement originate and are executed. 
Yet these exceptions are such a limited number 
that it does not forbid the idea of speaking of the 
.great and lamentable deficiencies in the mode of 
conducting education, as a common fact, to which 
there are a few exceptions. 
. When speaking of the deficiencies discovered in 
the examinations of pupils entering the institution 



under her care, the writer does not wish it to be 
supposed, that it is pupils from other schools only 
that are found thus deficient. It is the most painful 
part of the truth, that such deficiencies are found 
among her own former pupils, and the fault is not 
that of teachers but of systems. 

In speaking of mothers and of teachers as not ha- 
ving been in the years devoted to education, definitely 
prepared for their future duties, it is not intended 
that there are not many mothers and teachers, who 
by uncommon talents and good sense have accom- 
plished more than many others might do with sucb . 
advantages as are desired. But these are exceptions ; 
and it is such persons who ordinarily most sensibly 
fed their deficiencies, and the want of such opportu- 
nities as they never enjoyed who would most highly 
value and desire such improvements for their chil- 
dren and successors. And these are the persons 
also who could best testify how much perplexity and 
anxious effort would have been saved, and how 
much their usefulness and happiness been increased, 
by such early advantages in the course of education, 
as were never bestowed. 

But it is believed that before education can be 
brought to that degree of perfection of which it is 
susceptible, the principle of '^ the division of labour" 
must be carried out into some very important par- 
ticulars which as yet have been neglected. It has 
been found by experience what a wonderful advance 
is gained, both in science and in the arts, by com- 
mitting to the care of one person, only one or two 
departments, aqd this is the crdy way in which 
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gi*eat improvements have been made. But in no 
institution of one country has it been the particular 
department of any person to ascertain and correct 
mental loeaJmesses and defects ; neither has it been 
thus in reference to what is still more important, 
the formation and correction of moral habits andfedr 
ings. These things have been the business of eoery 
hody^ and thus attended to by no one. And while 
that part of education, which consists in the mere 
communication of knowledge, has been divided and 
subdivided again and again, the health of the body, 
the personal habits and manners, the mental defects, 
the moral feelings and character have not been con- 
sidered worthy the special care of any one. Just 
as if mere knowledge were all that is required to 
form a human mind for its temptations and conlSicts 
in this life, and for glory, honor and immortality 
in the life to come. 

It is true that the acquisition of knowledge has an 
indirect effect in developing the mental faculties, 
and forming the moral character. But some more 
direct influence than this is demanded. Every mind 
has its peculiar defects and excellencies, and needs 
an experienced mind to examine, to strengthen, to 
repress and to direct in the developemeht of its 
powers. 

It has not been from mere theory, but as the result 
of observation and experience, that the opinion has 
been adopted, that however great may be the differ- 
ence of capacities in different individuals, yet the 
faculties of the same mind, may by proper culture be 
all nearly equally developed. An ordinary mind, 



cannot, by any process, be made a superior one ; but 
where we see indications of any extraordinary talent, 
every other faculty may by proper culture be brought 
to nearly equal perfection, provided the task be un- 
dertaken, before the mind is too far developed and 
advanced. There is no dispute on the point that 
some minds naturally have a strong bias for certain 
pursuits ; that under the influence of this preposses- 
sion, these favorite objects occupy the mind, and 
thus strengthen and develope the plirticular faculties, 
which are thus kept in constant exercise ^ but thid 
does hot decide that if extra stimulus were applied 
to exercise and improve the other faculties, they 
might not advance in nearly equal proportion. The 
only difficulty to be apprehended is, that the n&tural 
bias may prove more powerful than any apjdied 
stimulus. 

But the common and almost universal method 
adopted, both by parents and teachers, when any 
particular taste or bias has been the means of ren* 
dering some particular faculty of mind predominant 
and distinguished, has been, to bestow all the core 
of cultivation in developing it more fully, while 
other powers of mind which no particular predilec- 
tion calls into exercise, are left to inactivity and 
neglect. Thus the mind becomes irregular and 
distorted, and all that is gained in one particular 
is lost in others, perhaps of superior importance. 
%> If it be clainied that it is necessary to the impro^e^ 

Tnent of the several arts and sciences^ that ma^r shoiildl 
turn his attention exclusively to some one particular 
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department, and thus prevent the equilibrium of 
character desired, it may be granted to one sex, but 
it is not necessary for tvoman. On the contrary, a 
foell balanced mind is the greatest and best prepara- 
tive for her varied and complicated duties. Woman, 
in her sphere of usefulness, has an almost equal need 
of all the several faculties. She needs the discrimi- 
nation, the solidity, and the force of character which 
the cultivation of the reasoning powers confers ; she 
needs the refinement of taste, the chastened glow of 
imagination, the powers of quick perception, and of 
ready invention. Which of these shall we iay a 
woman may dispense with in preparing herself for 
future duties. 

May we not ascribe to this defect in education, the 
not unreasonable prejudice which has existed against 
learned ladies. Those who have been ambitious to 
maintain that character, by following the bias of a 
literary taste, too often have cultivated certain pow- 
ers of mind in a disproportionate extent, and de- 
stroyed that true balance of mind which is so neces- 
sary for a woman, in forming a just estimate of her 
relative duties, as well as for the faithful discharge 
of them. 

From this cause the fact has not seldom occurred, 
that females of only ordinary talents and deficient 
education, in all a woman's trtie duties and honours, 
have far outshone those of uncommon natura] gen- 
ius, aided by uncommon cultivation. Had these rare ^ 
talents be$n propedy developed, and the just balance 
of mind duly preserved, they might have shone with 
domestic honours not inferior to those too ardently 
desired literary distinctions. 
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Opportunities for experiment in this institution 
have been comparatively very small, but enough has 
been effected, to convince the writer that much more 
might be effected in producing a well balanced mind 
than has ever yet been supposed, and that in an in- 
stitution for females, it is a subject of such impor- 
tance as to demand the definite and particular atten- 
tion of a judicious and experienced teacher, who has 
discrimination and interest sufficient to discover 
mental weaknesses and defects, and ingenuity and 
perseverance in attempting their remedy. Were 
this the prominent object of her department, she 
would be led to devote her energy and enthusiasm 
to a subject which certainly is of as much impor- 
tance as any improvements in natural science. 

But the most important and most neglected de- 
partment in education still remains unfilled, and 
unsustained in all our institutions for education. 
We have yet to learn what could be effected, were 
the cultivation of the social feelings, and the forma- 
tion and correction of the moral character and habits, 
the distinct department of one person, who should 
by talents and experience be suitably qualified. To 
fill such a station, it would indeed task to their ut- 
most limit all the powers of intellect, the resources 
of knowledge and the affections of the heart. 

The writer holds that it ought to be a maxim in 
education, that there is no defect in charac- 
ter, HABITS, OR manners, BUT IS SUSCEPTIBLE 

OF REMEDY. Heretofore it has too often been the 
case, that teachers and guardians of youth, when 
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they have found bad habits and bad dispositions exis- 
ting in their pupils, have felt that these were evils that 
they must learn to bear with and control, rather than 
peculiarities which must be cured and eradicated. 
But this is not so. Let a teacher have sufficient time 
and facilities afforded, let her make this a definite 
and express object, let her seek to learn from the 
experience of others the various operations of the 
human mind, let her study the various methods of 
controling the understanding, the conscience, and 
the natural affections, and there is scarce any thing 
she may not hope to effect. A selfish disposition can 
be niade generous ; a morose temper can be made 
kind ; a reserved character can be made open and 
frank ; an indolent mind can be stimulated to ac- 
tivity ; pettishness and ill-humour can be changed 
to patient cheerfulness ; a stubborn and unsubdued 
spirit can be made docile and tractable ; vanity and 
heedless levity can be subdued ; negligence in dress 
and personal habits can be remedied; uncouth or 
disagreeable manners or habits can be cured ; afy 
ihing can be effected in a mind endued with reason, 
ccmscience, and affection, if proper efforts are made, 
and proper facilities afforded. 

And this can be made to appear consistent 
with reason and the laws of the human mind. All 
intelligent beings are formed with a supreme de- 
sire for happiness, and are continually regulated 
by this principle. It is not because men are not 
all seeking happiness, as the chief aim, that so 
few find it, but it is because so few seek it in 
the right path. The Author of our being has so 
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regulated the dispensations of his Providence, and 
the constitution of our moral, intellectual, and physi- 
cal natures, that doing rights on the whole, does tend 
to promote the happiness of every individual in all 
cases, even in this world, and doing wrong, does even- 
tually lead to a diminution of enjoyment. When- 
ever, then, the human mind can, by reason or per- 
suasion, be brought to feel that the path of rectitude 
is the path of happiness, no other motives can operate 
so powerfully ; for happiness will be sought wherev- 
er it is believed that it can be found. 

But on these subjects men are more regulated by 
passion, and by blind propensities, than by the dic- 
tates of recuion and conscience. Men believe they 
can find happiness where they wish to find it, rather 
than where reason and conscience would lead. No 
calm observer of human nature would deny, thai the 
wishes and feelings of the heart take the lead in the 
regulation of our conduct, and that the understand- 
ing and conscience follow. 

What then should we say, reasoning arpricriy was 
the true way to influence the human mind to do 
right. Would it not be to gain the afifections first, 
and then by the aid of these, to endeavour to con- 
vince the reason, that the way of rectitude was the 
path of happiness, and at the same time to urge 
the conscience with the obligations of duty ? This 
doubtless, without experience, we should judge 
would be the most successful course. But we are 
not left to theory alone ; we do find from universal 
experience, that affection can govern the human 
mind with a sway more powerful than the authority 
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of reason, or the voice of conscience. Let the aftec-^ 
tions then be gained, and reason and conscience, 
that point out the path of rectitude as the path of 
true happiness, even for this toorldy will be heard 
and obeyed. 

Let us suppose an institution where the pupils 
are all members of the same family, and in this es- 
tablishment one teacher of suitable qualifications 
devoted to the formation and regulation of the 
moral character and the social feelings. Let it then 
become a prominent object with this teacher to gain 
the confidence and afiection of the pupils. In ac- 
complishing this it would be indispensable that all 
the benevolent and generous affections of her own 
heart should be cultivated and in active exercise. 
Let her endeavour to discover all the good and inr 
teresting traits in the character of her pupils that she 
may become really interested in them and thus reg- 
ulated by affection in all her efforts for them. This 
is the only way to secure their confidence and to 
make them feel that all that is said and done is 
the offspring of kindness and intended for their 
happiness. Let her also endeavour to make them 
acquainted with her own peculiar characteristics and 
feelings, and thus gain their esteem and affection ; 
let her come to them with all the authority of a 
teacher, the affability of a companion, and the affec- 
tion of a friend, and what might she not accomplish 
in correcting bad habits and forming good ones ? 

In addition to this, let her be able ^to command 
the aid and co-operation of all the other teach- 
ers of the institution. From them she can learn 
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their failings and their improvement, and to them 
communicate her views, and direct those efforts and 
that moral suasion which can be used by others as 
well as herself in restraining and correcting faults. 

Let a young person be brought into close contact 
with a friend to whom both obedience and respect 
are felt to be owed, let her perceive that her virtues 
are viewed with pleasure, that her faults are look- 
ed upon with forbearance, and sought out only to be 
corrected, let her feel that it is expected that she 
wilt discover her faults and correct them, let her 
perceive that she has gained a warm interest in the 
affection of her teacher so that her improvement 
will impart real pleasure and her negligence give 
pain to a friend she cannot but love and respect, and 
the influence of such a teacher can become almost 
unbounded. There is no heart so cold, no temper 
so bad, no disposition so untameable, but that the 
voice of affection, appealing to the reason and con- 
science and sustained by acknowledged authority 
can sway and subdue. It will be found that true 
art of government is to gain the affections and with 
these to govern the understanding and the will. 

There are few, except those who have tried some 
experiment on this subject, who can realize how 
much can be done to form a conscience and to reg- 
uiate the conduct by its dictates, even before reli- 
gion regulates the soul. Continual appeals to the 
Bible as the standard of right and wrong, a con- 
stant recognition of the presence of God, and of 
our accountability to him, do^ in process of timey. 
affect even the most thoughtless and hardened. A 
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conscience may be formed where almost all signs 
of its existence have become extinct, and it is 
wonderful to find, when proper care and effort can 
be bestowed, how readily the young mind can be 
brought to feel the propriety and excellence of being 
habitually regulated by principle. Oh when in our 
schools and institutions for youth, shall such care 
and attention as is even now devoted to the com- 
munication of the ^' knowledge" which is soon to 
'^ pass away," be given to aid in the formation of 
that moral character which is to decide our happi- 
ness both for this a^nd the future world. 

These views may perhaps be considered by many 
as the result of enthusiasm, as an agreeable theory, 
rather than the deductions of experience. All that 
can be said in reply to such surmises, is, that it has 
been the observation of facts and the success though 
but imperfect, of efforts made under many of the most 
disadvantageous circumstances, that have led to the 
adoption of the foregoing sentiments, and the writer 
thinks that no one can fairly judge what can be done 
till they have seen the trial made. This no one 
will pretend as yet has ever been the case. When 
teachers bestow as much labour of mind, time and 
effort, in regulating the habits, manners, disposi- 
tions, social intercourse, and moral character of 
their pupils as is now devoted to giving them a 
knowledge of geography, grammar and arithmetic, 
it is probable that the community will be bettor 
prepared to judge of the practicability of such im- 
provements as the writer believes to be attainable. 
Teachers when they find a pupil ignorant expect to 
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make them well informed and exert themselves with 
the expectation of attaining this object. But when 
they find them unamiable, self willed, unsocial, self- 
ish, unprincipled, or disagreeable, do they as often 
expect to make them aniiable, docile, afiable, affec- 
tionate, conscientious and agreeable ; and thus make 
this a definite object of interest and effort ? 

Another defect in education has arjsen from the 
fiict, that teachers have depended too much upon 
authority^ and too little upon the affections^ in guid- 
ing the objects of their care. It is not uncommon to 
see teachers in their intercourse with pupils, fee^^ig 
it nfieessaryy to maintain a dignity and reserve, which 
keeps their scholars at such a distance as prevents 
all assimilation of feeling and interest. 

But if teachers possess such a character as, wheil 
known, entitles to respect ; if they are firm and deci- 
ded in making and enforcing the regulations that are 
necessary ; if they take sufficient pains to show their 
pupils that every regulation has their comfort and 
ia»provement as the primary object ; if they can gain 
their confidence and affection, the decided and dio^ 
tatorial voice of authority is seldom required. A 
request, is the most effectual command ; a kind and 
affectionate remonstrance, the most severe reproof* 
Teachers can mingle with pupils as companions^ 
and gain a thousand times more respect and 
influence than could be gained at the most ele- 
vated land imposing distance* And they can 
cause the principles of assimilation and imitation, 
which are so powerful in forming the young mind, 
to act only in familiar contact with those committed 
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to their eare ; and for this very reason every teacher 
of youth needs to make the cultivation of easy, af- 
fectionate and afiable manners, an object of especial 
attention. But while alluding to this defect, it ought 
to be remembered, that often times teachers are so 
oppressed with care and responsibility, and their 
efforts are so constantly needed in discharging other 
duties, that it^ is impasHble to seek a frequent and 
familiar intercourse with their pupils. Yet still it 
is believed, that if teachers generally would make 
this a defimte object of attention and effort, more than 
double the influence could be exerted over the minds 
of their charge ; for the wishes of a beloved teacher, 
halve unspeakably more influence, than the avthorUy 
of one who is always beheld only at a respectful 
dkitance. 

For these and other reasons, it seems of great 
importance that the formation of the female charac- 
ter should be committed to the female hand. It 
will be long, if ever, before the female mind can 
boa^t of the accurate knowledge, the sound judg- 
ment^ and ready discrimination which the other sex 
may claim. But if the mind is to be guided chiefly 
by means of the affections ;' if the regulation of the 
disposition, the manners, the social habits and the 
moral feelings, are to be regarded before the mere 
acquisition of knowledge, is not woman best fitted to 
accomplish these important objects. Beside this, 
in order to secure the correction and formation of 
intellectual and moral character which is deemed so 
iinportant, it is necessary that a degree of famil- 
iarity of intercourse, at all times and places, an 
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intimate knowledge of feelings, affections, and weak* 
nesses be sought by a teacher, which is not practi- 
cable or proper for one of the other sex to attain. 

It may be said, and said truly, that women are 
not prepared by sufficient knowledge to become teach- 
ers in many branches. But they can be prepared^ 
and where they are not so well qualified as one of 
the other sex, they so often excel in patience and 
persevering interest, as to more than counter-bal-^ 
ance the deficiency. . 

The writer cannot but believe, that all female 
institutions, for these and many other reasons ought 
to be conducted exclusively by females, so soon as 
suitable teachers cf their own sex can heprepared. And 
is it not an indication that such is the will of Provi- 
dence, when we see a profession^ offering influence^ 
respectability and independance, thrown open to wO" 
man ? Until this day no other profession could with 
propriety admit the female aspirant, nor till this day 
has the profession of a teacher been the road to 
honour, influence, and emolument* But the feel- 
ings of enlightened society are fast changing on this 
momentous subject. Men of learning, genius, and 
enterprize are entering this long neglected profess- 
ion, bringing the aid of their honours, influence, and 
talents to render it both lucrative and respectable. 
The time is Aot far distant when it will become an 
honourable profession, and beneath its liberal portal^ 
woman is gladly welcomed to lawful and unsullied 
honours. Here, all that stimulus of motive which 
animates the other sex in their several professions, 
may be applied to quicken and animate her endr^ 
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gies. iSA^ also, can discern before faer the road to 
honourable independance, and extensive usefulness, 
where she need not outstep the proscribed bounda- 
ries of feminine modesty, nor diminish one of those 
retiring graces that must ever constitute her most 
attractive charms. 

Woman has been but little aware of the high 
incitements that should stimulate to the cultivation 
of her noblest powers. The world is no longer to 
be governed by phyncal force, but by the influence 
which ndnd exerts avernUnd. How are the great 
springs of action in the political world put in mo- 
tion ? Often by the secret workings^f a single mdndf 
that in retirement plans its schemes, and comes 
forth to execute them only by presenting motives of 
prejudice, passion, self-interest or pride to operate 
on other minds. 

Now the world is chiefly governed by motives that 
men are ttshamed to own. When do we find mankind 
acknowledging that their efforts in political life are 
the offspring of pride, and the desire of self-aggran- 
dizement, and yet who hesitates to believe that this 
is true ? , 

But there is a class of motives that men are not 
only willing, but proud to own. Man does not will- 
ingly yield to force ; he is ashamed to own he can 
yield to fear ; he will not acknowledge his motives 
of pride, prejudice, or passion. But none are un- 
willing to own they can be governed by reason^ even 
the worst will boast of being regulated by conscience^ 
and where is the person who is ashamed to own the 
influence of the kind and generous emotions of the 
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heart. Here then is the only lawful field for the 
ambition of our sex. Woman in all her relations is 
bound to '' honour and obey'' those on whom she de*^ 
pends for protection and support, nor does the truly 
fbminine mind desire to exceed this limitation of 
Heaven. But where the dictates of authority 
may never controul, the voice of reason and af- 
fection, may ever convince and persuade ; and 
while othera govern by motives that mankind are 
ashamed to own, the dominion of woman may- be 
based on influence that the heart is proud to ack^ 
nowledge. 

And if it is indeed the truth, that reason and con- 
science guide to the only path of happiness, and* if 
affection will gain a hold on these powerful princi- 
ples which can be attained no other way, what high 
and holy motives are presented to woman for cultiva- 
tmg her noblest powers. The developement of the 
reasoning faculties, the facinations of a purified ima- 
gination, the charms of a cultivated taste, the quick 
perceptions of an active mind, the power of exhibit- 
ing truth and reason, by perspicuous, and animated 
conversation and writing, all these can be employed 
by woman as much as by man. And with these aU 
tainable facilities for gaining influence^ woman has 
already received from the hand of her Maker those 
warm affections and quick susceptibilities, which can 
most surely gain the empire of the heart. 

lyoman has never wakened to her highest desti- 
nies and holiest hopes* She has yet to learn the pu- 
vifying and blessed influence she may gain and main- 
tain over the inteUect emd affections of the human 
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mind. Though she may not teach from the portico, 
nor thunder from the forum, in her secret retire- 
ments she may form and send forth the sages that 
shall govern and renovate the world. Thougbshe 
may not gird herself for bloody conflict, nor sound 
the trumpet of war, she may enwrap herself in the 
panoply of Heaven, and send the thrill of benevolence 
through a thousand youthful hearts. Though she 
may not enter the lists in legal collision, nor sharpen 
her intellect amid the passions and conflicts of men, 
she may teach the law of kindness, and hush up the 
discords and conflicts of life. Though she may not 
be cloathed as the ambassador of Heaven, nor min- 
ister at the altar of God ; as a secret angel of mercy 
she may teach its will, and cajise to ascend the hum- 
ble, but most accepted sacrifice. 

It is believed that the time is coming, when edu- 
cated femaleii'WiU not be satisfied with the present 
objects of their low ambition. When a woman now 
leaves the immediate business of her own education 
how often, how generally do we find her sinking 
down into almost useless inactivity. To enjoy the 
social circle, to. accomplish a little sewing, a little 
reading, a little domestic duty, to while away her 
hours in self-indulgence, or to enjoy thejdeasures of 
domestic life, these ar« the highest objects at which 
many a woman of elevated mind and accomplished 
education aims. And what does she find of sufii- 
cient interest or importance to call forth her cultiva- 
ted energies and warm afiections ? 

But wlien the cultivation and developement of 
the immortal mind shall be presented to woman as 
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lier especial and delightful duty, and that too, whai" 
ever be her relations in life ; when by example, and by 
experience she shall have learned her power over 
the intellect and the affections ; when the enthusiasm 
that wakens energy and interest in all other profess- 
ions shall aniniate in this ; then we shall not find 
woman returning from the precincts of learning and 
wisdom, merely to pass lightly away the bright hours 
of her maturing youth. We shall not so often find 
her seeking the light device to embroider on muslin 
and lace, but we shall see her, with the delighted 
glow of benevolence, seeking (or immortid Tmndi^ 
whereon she. may fasten durable and holy impress- 
ions, that shall never be effaced or wear away. 
Where does the painter or the po6t turn, without 
finding in the glowing beauties of nature materials 
to employ their wonder-working powers 5 and where 
can woman turn, without discovering the gems of 
intellect, and buds of immortality, that she may 
gather and train for the skies f 

There are certain other defects in the present sys- 
tem of education which are peculiar to those large 
establishments in our country called baardir^ schools. 

The evils which many times result from col- 
lecting together a large number of youth, of all 
ages, characters, and habits, in one promiscuous 
family, associating in an unrestrained manner, at 
school, in the chamber, at table, and in hours of 
amusement, are often much greater than any pos- 
sible good which can be secured. 

A boarding establishment might he ^o arranged 
as to become one of the safest resorts for pliant 
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childhood and youth, and it may also become one 
of the most pernicious and destructive. Among 
the evils which have often attended boarding 
schools these may be mentioned. The pupils have 
not been sufficiently restrained by the society and 
constant care of teachers ; they have been allowed 
to associate together as fancy and circumstances 
dictate, the evil have not been separated from the 
good, and no special car.e taken to prevent the 
contamination of bad example. The pupils have 
been h^ded together several in one room, and 
thus neither their comfort or improvement con^ 
suited. Sufficient attention has not, in many caseSi 
been given to providing comfortable accommoda-^ 
tions and a sufficiency of good and palatable fbod ; 
thus occasioning ill humor, discontent, a hab|t of 
dishonesty in purloining food, and then in concealing 
the deed. Add to all this the fact, that the bustle, coii* 
fusion and excitement of such a scene unfits the mind 
for the sober exercise of its powers, and for the per- 
formance of regular duty ; while those opportunities 
for solitude and reflectioa which under the paternal 
roof almost every child can find, are necessarUy and 
entirely precluded. 

In order to have a boarding establishment such 
as it needs to be, the comfort and happiness of the 
pupils should be consulted in every thing that is rea- 
sonable. Pleasant and airy chambers, convenient.and 
neat accommodations, good and healthy food, and a 
plenty of it, should not be wanting. Not more than 
two pupils should ever be allowed to room together, 
and in the selection of room-mates, the discretion 
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of the teachers and not the fancy of pupils should reg- 
ulate. Whenever the wishes of -pupils can be grati- 
fied by a choice of a roouL-inate without any fear of 
evil to either party, it is desirable ; but in many cases 
it is indispensable that the judgement of a teacher, 
and not the wishes of a child should decide this im- 
portant question. For in many cases the destiny of 
a whole life may be materially changed by the ha- 
bits and character of a room-mate ; and this subject 
needs to be an object of especial care with teachers. 

Another consideration might be mentioned, which 
with a christian mind, would have great weight. . No 
person ought ever to be placed in such a situation, 
as, by circumstances, to be debarred from every op- 
portunity for attending to the most interesting and 
important duties to an immortal spirit, which continu- 
ally is needing wisdom and guidance from above. Yet 
the inhabitants of most boarding establishments ccui 
never find solitude without walking abroad to seek 
it. It is hoped that the day is not far distant, when 
such establishments will be built on christian prinor 
pleij so that while a comfortable supply is provided 
for temporal wants, it shall no4: be necessary to starve 
the immortal part. 

But in order most surely to effect that improve- 
ment which it should be the object of all such insti- 
tutions to secure, it is important that there shquld be 
such regulations, that at all hours of free and .unre- 
strained intercourse among the piqpols, their teachers 
should always be associated with them. If teachers 
succeed in guning the affection and confidence of 
their pupils, this would be an arrangement mutually 
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desired by both parties, and would make the hoars of 
rdaxation prove both the happiest, and in many re- 
spects the most useful hours of the day. These are 
the hours of access to the heart ; the hours in which 
character is developed, and in which opportunities for 
exerting beneficial influence are continually occurring. 
A teacher who knows how to influence the human 
mind, and who loves the useful exercise of this power, 
woUM regret the loss of these opportunities more than 
of almost any other ; and one who has enjoyed the 
pleasant intercourse which may subsist between 
teacher and pupil, would seek such opportunities 
merely for personal gratification, independent of 
higher objects. 

Another defect in regard to female education 
is, inattention to those habits and employments 
which relate to a woman's dometHc pursuits. There 
was a time when the only object of woman's educa- 
tion seemed to be, to prepare her for an active, eco- 
nomical and accomplished housewife^ and no intel- 
lectual refinement or erudition was esteemed of any 
value, but rather a disadvantage. Mankind, per- 
liaps, are how urging to the other extreme ; and in 
regarding the intellect are beginning to overlook the 
future duties and employments of domestic life. It 
is true a weH cultivated and well regulated mind is 
llie heil preparative for such duties, but it is not the 
oi^y one. A woman needs to form habits of method, 
regularity, order and economy in ponth^ or she pro- 
bably will not be prepared for the proper discharge 
of ftature duties. The comfort and respectability 
of every family depend upon the existence of these 
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mestic arrangements, and the habits of her who ful- 
fils such duties, are usually to a greater or less d^* 
gree perpetuated in those who fall under her influ* 
ence and care. 

The observation of the writer on this subject has 
led her to feel that there is a lamentable n^lecC of 
these particulars, in regard to female education. It 
is not so often the ease, as eouid be desired, that 
young ladies are found, who have formed habits of 
neatness, order and regularity in the care of their 
person, room and employments. Many of those 
who fall under the observation of the writer, are 
^ficient in the art of using the needle with neat- 
ness and despatch, and very seldom is it the case, 
that young ladies have ^her sufficient ingenwstf w 
experience to cut and make those articles of dress 
usually made by the female band. 

This is a subject to which the writ^ thus aUudes, 
from the belief that ieacher§f as well as' patents, nend 
to direct more attention to a remedy of evils wUdi 
already are the consequences of such sragleot. There 
is BO doubt but that if suitable atteotion ii given to 
this subject, teachers can accomplish mueh ih the 
formation of such habits, and preparatiea for tech 
duties, as are indispensable to domestic 4>rder and 
obittfort. 

It is now rather more than two years, since the 
catisens ef Hartford #ere called upon to test by ex- 
periment, the advantages which would result in this 
Institution from a division of laboiur, in that part of 
education, wbidi relates to the communicatiiMit>f 
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knowledge. With great promptness and liberality 
they immediately furnished the necessary facilities, 
and it -is believed that those who engaged in the 
undertaking, have contemplated the result with sat- 
isfaction, and have not felt that the expense and 
efforts were improperly bestowed* 
' ■ But there are objects of still higher importance to 
be accomplished. The improvements made have 
hitherto related chiefly to intelleeiual acqumtiam. 
But this is not the most important object of educa- 
tion> except so far as itis connected with a higher. 
To elevate and strengthen intellectual power, with- 
out regulating those passions, habits, and affections 
which are the springs of all its actions, is likcf formi- 
ing a vafit and powerful machine, mthout a balance 
wheel to save from disorder and destruction. 

The formation of the personal habits and man- 
ners, the business of physical education, the correction 
of the disposition, the regulation of the social feel- 
ings, the formation of the conscience, and the direc- 
tion of the moral character and habits, are unitedly, 
objects of much greater consequence, than the mere 
communication of knowledge, and the discipline of 
the iiitellectual powers. 

But in order to accomplish these primary objects at 
which the writer would aim, it is necessary that all 
who are sent from the care of their parents, should 
become members of the same family with the teach- 
ers. And in accomplishing, this, it is indispensable 
that another more spacious and more commodious 
boarding establishment be provided. Such accom^ 
modations are needed on ewrjf account. The health 
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and comfort of the pupils, the respectability of the 
school) the success of the most important plans for 
the improvement of the pupils, all depend upon such 
an arrangement, and the disieidvantages which would 
result from farther delay, are many more than can 
be stated in such a communication as the present. 

Another arrangement also, seems to the writer of 
radical and indispensable importance. 

It has long been felt that the duties devolving upon 
the principal of such an institution, are more than 
can possibly be discharged by one mind, and they 
can only be shared by a person who by age, reputa- 
tion, and experience, is qualified to become an asso' 
date principal^ rather than an assistant teacher. 
The care of superintending an institution, number- 
ing eight teachers, eight or ten assistant pupils, and 
one hundred and thirty scholars, in all its various 
departments is what, without reflection, must appear 
as an undertaking involving, of necessity, great cares 
and mental effort. But if a mention of some of the 
minutiae may be allowed, a more definite idea may 
be gained of the cares and. duties necessarily invol- 
ved in such a station. 

Among these may be noticed the business of form- 
ing classes and of regulating the general employ- 
ments of the school. To do this, some knowledge 
id required of the intellectual character and educa- 
tion of every indwidual member of the school ; and 
though the other teachers can aid in obtaining this 
knowledge, it must all be communicated to the prin- 
cipal to assist in determining what studies each shall 
pursue, what classes must be formed, and what shall 
be the general routine of school duties. 
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The number of classes is generally between ^br^j/ 
and fiflyt and to arrange these so that no one class 
will interfere with another, each teacher be employ- 
ed each hour, every scholar be placed, so that no 
two recitations be demanded at the same hour, and 
still be stationed in a class among her equals in ad- 
vance and in intellect, this makes no ordinary de- 
mand on the attention ; especially as frequent chan- 
ges become necessary in the progress of each term. 

Whatever be the qualifications of the teachers 
in each department, the care of each must, in a 
greater or less degree, fall upon the principal. 
What books shall be used, what mode of instruc- 
tion adopted, what facilities for illustration procu- 
red, how much time and attention each teacher may 
claim from their several pupils without interfering 
with the claims of the others, all these particulars 
must be submitted to the person who has a general 
knowledge of the interests of the whole. 

To this may be added the great difficulties occa- 
sioned by the want of suitable school books ; and 
these have been so great, that in two or three in- 
stances, the writer has found it less labour to make 
cmd print school exercises, than to attempt the pro- 
per mode of instruction with such books as could be 
obtained. There is no department of instruction in 
t^htch the several teachers do not need the aid of the 
(nincipal, in devising and executing some remedy 
ft>t the deficiencies of school books. 

Anothef serious difficulty brings a great amount of 
dure Upon the principal of this institution, and that 
is, the perpetual change among the teachers ^tn* 
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to take their places. 

The advance of female education has been such 
the last few years, that it is almost impossible to ob* 
tain those whose age and maturity of mind and 
character are sufficient for the situation, who possess 
the necessary literary qualifications, and are willing 
to engage in the duties of a teacher. 

Those who only four or five years ago would have 
been called persons of superior education, would find 
among the pupils who in this institution have been 
pursuing a regular course for the two or three years 
past, many who probably would be more advanced 
in education than themselves, and of course, the de* 
ficiency in education must be counterbalanced either 
by age, or by such superior talents and weight of 
character, as would command respect, independant 
of other considerations. . 

It has been the fact, that during the two years 
that have elapsed since the foundation of this insti* 
tution, in repeated instances, as soon as a teacher, 
by experience and practice had qualified herself to 
discharge the duties of her department in such a 
way as would release the principal from the care c^ 
it, her reputation had become so established, that 
she was called to a more lucrative situation, or else 
was removed for other reasons. This is a source of 
perpetual care and anxiety. The business of dis- 
covering and obtaining suitable teachers has been no 
inconsideraUe efifort, and the care of directing each 
in succession as to the mode of instruction to be pur- 
sued, has been still more. 
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To this may be added the business of devising the 
regulations of the family and school, in all the various 
departments, and the duty of directing that stimulus 
of various motives which must be brought to operate 
on the minds of so large a number, in order to make 
them diligent, studious, orderly and regular. Then 
there is the care of individuals, whom their parents 
commit to the special superintendance of the princi- 
pal, both as it regards education, dress, expenses, 
and all the other cares which parents generally share 
with a teacher, but which in some cases must be en- 
tirely relinquished. 

Whatever difficulty arises in any department of 
the institution, or among any of its members, it must 
all be referred to the principal. If any are sick, or 
are in any trouble, it is felt to be a neglect if she 
does not know and attend to it. In addition, there is 
the business of examining school books, and of learn- 
ing by various methods, the plans of improvement 
which are continually arising for observation. 
There is the charge of correspondence, which in a 
variety of instances none but a principal can dis- 
charge ; the care of pecuniary concerns ; the calls of 
strangers from abroad, and of parents who visit their 
children and have a claim upon the civilities of the 
principal ; with many other particulars which cannot 
be communicated. Above all is the care of the 
moral and religious interests of the school, which 
often seem of such magnitude as to demand every 
moment and every thought, were there any possi- 
bility of giving them their proper place in a mind so 
filled with other cares. 
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To a person who has the charge of immortal 
minds, and strives to maintain a realizing sense of 
the connection of this life with an eternal scene, it 
must be trying and painful to be placed in such cir- 
cumstances, that it is all but impossible to give the 
most important of duties their relative regard. 

It would be a difficult matter to make the majority 
of mankind feel that religion is of more consequence 
than literary endowment, for this is a world where, 
as yet, its blessed influences are but little known or 
appreciated. Yet most will allow that the formation 
of regular habits, the correction of evil dispositions, 
the promotion of amiable and generous feelings, the 
cultivation of affable and agreeable manners^ and a 
preparation for discharging with honour and haiqH- 
ness all the relative duties of life, are objects^ of more 
importance than the simple acquisition of knowledge. 

But as yet the writer ha» never been able to give 
these duties their proper relative attention. 

This institution was established to test, by experi- 
ment, the benefits of a division of labour in the busi- 
ness ci instruction^ In its commencement it inclu- 
ded of necessity a gi^at variety of interests and 
employments, most of which related to intellectual 
culture. To neglect these was to neglect the very 
object for which the institution was established ; to 
neglect the very thing which was to gain public esti- 
mation and confidence. 

If the literary concerns were made but secondary, 
and the chief efibrtfe) of the principal were devoted to 
other obfects, with the present views of society the in- 
stitution must fail, amid the competitions of a niuM- 

9 
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t ude of others of equal standing and reputation. The 
only alternative has been, to make the literary con- 
cerns the primary object, until He who orders all 
events in wisdom, should present the mode and the 
time for giving the most important interests that 
place in the mind and efforts of the principal which 
they demand. 

The writer, therefore, has devoted the energies 
of her mind to the literary and scientific interests of 
the school, including also other multiplied duties, 
some of which have been enumerated. 

But she believes the time has come when it is not 
right any longer to make this sacrifice. She believes 
that the object in establishing this institution has 
been gained, and that the intellectual advantages 
which were expeoted by those who aided in the un-^ 
dertaking, have been accomplished. 

She now can no longer conscientiously relinquish 
the faithful performance of more important duties, 
which have in a great degree been left unfulfilled. 
She believes there is before her in the other depart- 
ments of education, a field of usefulness she may no 
longer neglect ; and though she cannot by any state- 
ment make others fully understand those views 
which are present to her own mind, and which seem 
objects of such paramount importance, and rational 
practicability, the proper discharge of them will not 
allow the continuance, to the full extent, of the other 
efforts and cares which have occupied her mind. 
She cannot even attempt it without the certain pros- 
tration of health, as experience has more than once 
exhibited. 
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Should it be said that the objects which are point- 
ed out as of such importance, are the business of 
all the teachers employed, this will not be denied, but 
they are not the first duty of all, nor of any one. 
The teacher of geography or of arithmetic, considers 
this as her particular business, to which her chief 
attention is to be devoted, and it cannot at the same 
time be made her first business to become acquaint- 
ed with the dispositions, tastes, habits, and pursuits 
of every individual in school, and direct the intel- 
lectual, social, moral, and religious influence which 
needs continually to operate on every mind. 

There must be one mind to superintend in the 
other departments of education, as much as in the 
literary and scientific. To these objects there must 
be the energies of one mind devoted, and making all 
other things secondary, just as in each of the branches 
of instruction there is a teacher who makes intel- 
lectual culture the primary object of attention, and 
other things but secondary. 

It is true every teacher must aid, but there must 
be one directing mind ; one whose business it is to 
devise plans for others to execute, and to see that 
nothing is left unattempted in these more than in 
other departments. And none but a principal can 
take such a station in this institution, as would be 
very apparent to any person who knows intimately 
its concerns. 

There seems then to be only two alternatives ; 
either for the present principal to cease making the 
literary interests of this Seminary an object of such 
attention as has hitherto been bestowed, and thus 
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leave them to consequent depreciation, or else to ob- 
tain an (issociate, who can share in the multiplied 
responsibilities of such a situation. 

The last is what is greatly desired by the writer, 
and should it be effected, it is believed that the repu- 
tation of this institution, in a literary point of view, 
might be sustained and increased, and still allow the 
accomplishment of those objects in education which 
are of paramount interest. 

It is hoped that such an associate can be obtained, 
in a lady, who unites uncommon talents with expe- 
rience and reputation, provided the friends of educa- 
tion will supply such facilities as are necessary to 
accomplish those plans of usefulness and improve- 
ment, which would be the sole object that could influ- 
ence in urging the removal of a principal from another 
flourishing institution, to become associated in the 
care of this. Could these facilities be afforded, it is 
believed that the efforts of two associates, united in 
the care of one institution, could accomplish more 
good than they could separately accomplish. 

Should it be enquired what is the Necessity of 
maintaining so large an establishment, that one per- 
son cannot properly sustain the duties which devolve 
upon a principal, it may be replied that this necessity 
results from two causes. 

One is, that the public do not as yet appreciate the 
importance of the division of labour in education, 
sufficiently to pay a price for tuition, adequate to 
maintaining the necessary supply of teachers, and 
therefore the increased expense of multiplying 
teachers must be met by multiplying the number of 
scholars. 
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The other is, that our primary sdiools as yet 
are so extensively suffering from those defects in 
present systems of education pointed out, that the 
higher institutions are obliged to instruct in all 
those branches which belong to the primary school. 
When spelling, reading, writing, geography, gram- 
mar, and arithmetic, are taught as they might 
be in all our primary schools, the teachers- in these 
branches might be dismissed from such an institution 
as this, and thus make both its departments and its 
pupils less numerous. 

If therefore such an institution as this aims to fur- 
nish facilities for a complete education, there is no 
way to diminish the cares and labour of a single 
principal, but by so raising the price of tuition, that 
the necessary number of teachers can be employed 
with a small number of pupils. This would so in- 
crease the expense, as to limit the advantages of a 
superior education chiefly to the wealthy. 

But it is believed to be of the utmost consequence, 
that the benefits of a good education be disseminated 
as widely as possible among the females of our coun- 
try, and to do it by means of such institutions as 
this, it is necessary to make the number of pupils to 
correspond, in some measure, with the number of 
branches which require a separate teacher. Of 
course the labour and cares of the principal of such 
an institution must be increased in proportion, and 
whoever can discharge them (M as they oi^ht to be 
discharged, has more strength of nerve, and economy 
of time than the writer has ever supposed possible. 

These remarks are made in reference to the query 
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which may arise, in reference to the removal of a 
principal from thcsole charge of another institution, 
to become associated in the care of this. The ex- 
pediency of this depends upon the question, whether 
wie person can properly discharge all the duties of 
such a situation, and if not, whether it is most desi- 
rable that (me institution should be sustained in cM 
its interests, or two be sustained in aidy a part. 

In deciding this question, the wavU of properh/ 
qualified teachers needs to be considered. Let at 
least one institution become what it should be, in 
all its departments, and a supply of teachers could 
be raised up, properly qualified for eUl their duties, 
but leave all our institutions imperfectly sustained 
and such a supply ought not to be expected. 

In regard to certain facilities for instruction 
which have been alluded to as necessary, it may be 
stated that the wants of this Seminary as it regards 
many necessaries in this respect, are yet to a great 
extent unsupplied. 

It is believed that it will yet be discovered by 
the public, that there is no so economical a way 
to impart a given amount of knowledge, as to fur- 
nish instructers with all the necessary facilities, 
both for obtaining^ themselves, a clear knowledge 
of what they attempt to teach, and also for commU" 
fdcating it to their pupils. 

In our Colleges, where the number of branches 
taught does not exceed those taught in luch an in- 
stitution as this, and where the teachers are men of 
learning and experience, it would be thought that 
the business of education must stop were the libra** 
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lies and other apparatus for instruction removedi 
It would be unreasonable then, that females, of less 
education and less experience, should be required to 
perform the same duties, and yet deprive them of 
equal advantages for accomplishing them. 

Books for both teachers and pupils to consult, and 
apparatus to aid in every branch where it can be 
employed (and there are few where it cannot) are 
indispensable to speed, economy and success in com- 
municating knowledge ; and just in proportion as 
these are withheld, in just such proportion will the 
advantages of pupils and the success of teachers 
be diminished. But in this Institution, for want 
of apparatus, some very important branches are 
not taught at all, from the belief that the pupils 
receive more benefit in pursuing branches in which 
they can be properly instructed, than those in which 
they cannot be thoroughly taught. 

In other branches much time is lost and much 
benefit left unsecured from a want of books for ihe 
teachers. For no single branch of education, is 
there such a supply of books for consultation as is 
needed by the teachers, and for only one or two is 
there even a tolerable supply of apparatus. In 
teaching Natural Philosophy much apparatus is 
needed, apd that which is most important does not 
as might be supposed, consist in very expensive ar- 
ticles. Much simple apparatus is needed as indis- 
pensable in teaching young minds. In Geography 
and History, globes, maps, charts and pictures are 
needed. To present the prominent features in the 
scenery of different countries, their curiosities of art 
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and nature, their principal productions, the dress 
and appearance of their inhabitants, illustrations 
of their manners and customs, the costumes of dif- 
ferent ages and countries, the appearance of distin- 
guished cities and edifices, or the ruins of those 
recorded in history, all these and many more inter- 
esting topics of instruction, could be made the sub- 
jects o{ pictures and be executed by the lithographic 
art, which seems to have offered its ready and eco- 
nomical aid, just at a time when the interests of 
education are demanding it. 

To teach the elementary principles of Geology, 
Mineralogy, and other natural sciences, demands 
tangible objects for illustration, and there is scarce 
a branch of education in which teachers will not find 
a great economy of time and efforts secured by pic- 
tures or other objects presented to the eye. 

In view of the preceding statements the writer 
presents to the friends of education, the following 
suggestions. It is found that money can be inyested 
in a building for a boarding establishment, in such 
a location and of such a construction, that should it 
cease to be used for the original purpose, it could) 
at trifling expense, bo changed into three or four 
tenements and always command as good a rent as 
other private dwelling houses in the centre of the city. 
It is found by calculation, that a full interest can be 
paid' for ail the necessary capital, needed in securing 
aU the improved facilities which are desired, that 
no more risk will be incurred than is common in 
money investments, and yet that by certain metlwMis 
when all the additional advantages are secured, the 
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expense of education at this seminary may be di- 
minished rather than increased. 

The minutiae of these calculations it is unnecessary 
to present in this communication ; it may be proper 
to state the following, as the methods by which such 
improvements can be secured, without increasing 
the expense of pupils. 

When parents send their children abroad, espe- 
cially to a city, the expense of dress is no inconsid^ 
erable item, and such are the demands of fashion at 
present, that it is a serious objection to many parents 
against sending their children to such an institution 
as this. 

The vanity, competition, and extravagance often 
observed at boarding schools, are evils to be depreca*- 
ted and avoided if possible. It is found that it will 
be perfectly practicable to adopt a simple, tasteful, 
and economical uniform for this institution, which will 
diminish the expense of dress and washing, in most 
cases (me thirds and in many cases more than one 
half. Several parents have been consulted, who 
consider the plan as entirely practicable, and not 
liable to any of the objections which are found in at- 
tempting such a regulation in colleges. The ex- 
pense of furnishing all thai is peculiar in dress, will 
be less than ten dollars a year, and the economy of 
the arrangement will be very great, while at the 
same time it will remove many evils and temptations 
which now exist. 

Parents also are subjected to a heavy tax for the 

purchase of school books, so that in many cases the 

charge for this article nearly equals the expense of 

tuition. 

10 
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Could a set of books be purchased and attached to 
the Seminary^ and the pupils only pay for the use of 
them, or for their value when needlessly injured or 
lost, this expense would be greatly lessened. An 
interest of twenty-five per cent might be paid on 
stock thus invested, and yet the pupil pay only a 
fourth of what it would cost to purchase books. 

It is found also that the prbfit which could be 
made on so large a number of boarders as would 
compose the family, should all the pupils from abroad 
board with the teachers, would be such that the ex- 
pense of board could be considerably diminished- 
It is calculated that twenty thousand dollars would 
purchase the land, build and furnish a boarding 
house, and provide the seminary with a sufficient 
supply for the library, apparatus and school books. 
Considerably more than the ordinary interest for 
money lent might be demanded from the pupils, and 
also the additional expense of another principcd and 
three teachers, and yet it would not amount to the 
sum which would be saved by diminishing the ex- 
pense of board, dress, and books. 

Should this plan be effected, the following advan- 
tages might be ofiered to the public, in addition to 
those which now exist. 

The pupils from abroad could be boarded in the 
family with the teachers, and a room furnished as a 
study ^ with a bedroom adjoining, could be given to 
every ttoo pupils. 

An associate principal and three other additional 
assistants could be employed. Two of these assist- 
ants would be devoted to the department offemaie 
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ecmumjf^ to instruct the pupils in a ready use of the 
needle, and in cutting and making various articles 
of dress. The other would devote her time to the 
personal habits and manners of the young ladies, 
including instructions in Calisthenics ; an accomplish- 
ment intended to promote health, graceful motion, 
and agreeable manners, and combining all the ad* 
vantages considered as offered by a dancing school, 
with others more important relating to the health. 

Beside this the pupils could receive the instruc- 
tions of a riding master, and be allowed to spend an 
hour etery other day on horseback, either while re- 
ceiving lessons in a covered circuit, or in riding 
abroad with the teacher. This mode of exercise is 
recommended both as an elegant accomplishment, 
and as promoting health and activity. 

The institution also could be furnished with a li- 
brary for the use both of teachers and pupils, and 
with the necessary apparatus in all departments of 
instruction. 

Should any hesitate in believing that all these 
advantages can be secured without increasing the 
expense of education at this institution, it is believed 
tbey will be satisfied that it may be done, by exam- 
ining the calculations which have been made in 
reference to this statement. These calculations 
have been examined by a committee, appointed for 
the purpose by the Trustees, and are considered 
by them as correct. 

Of course these estimates are founded on the 
expectation that the institution will be supplied with 
pupils. 
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This expectation rests on the fact that the num- 
ber of pupils in this Seminary has regularly increa- 
sed every year, and that only ten added to the num- 
ber from abroad this season, would complete the 
number which it is calculated would cover all the 
expenses to be incurred. Such additional advanta- 
g<Bs, would, probably, more than secure this increase. 

These suggestions are addressed particularly to 
the citizens of Hartford, whose interest, it is believ- 
ed, is concerned in the success of the plan proposed. 
By investing twenty thousand dollars in proper ac- 
commodations, an institution would be secured 
which it is calculated would bring an annual income 
of at least twenty thousand dollars from abroad, into 
immediate circulation in this city. 

In presenting these suggestions, the writer is en» 
couraged by the experience of past years, in a place 
where the kindest sympathy and most efficient lib- 
erality have attended all her efforts to be useful, 
and where any project for increasing human hap- 
piness is not sent away without a hearing, nor if 
reasonable and practicable, without aid. 

Should this plan be thus considered by intelligent 
and judicious minds, the writer believes it toiU be 
done^ should it not, it would remain for her to sub- 
mit to the disappointment of long cherished hopes, 
and if possible, without repining or discouragement. 

It is probable that few females for the fini time 
appear in this manner before the public without 
many misgivings. In this case, where so much is 
involved that exposes to invidious remark, and 
where even the protection of an anonymous covert 
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may not be sought, the writer has more than ordi* 
nary cause for such feelings. She is not so un- 
reasonable as to expect that all will coincide with 
the views here expressed, or that she shall escape 
all severity of censure ; she only entreats that for- 
bearance which is usually extended to a female^ a 
novice, and an honest attempt to be useful* 
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Deborah Allen, 
Racillia B. Anderson. 
Emma Bonce, 
Anna H. Beard, 
Maiy Beach, 
Urania Battel], 
Eliza B. Biflco, 
Mary Bliss, 
Lucy £. Braee, 
Amy Brown, 
Maiy Brown, 
Susan Brown, 
MaiyBoll, 
Ma{Uia Boll, 
Cornelia Bnrr, 
Catharine Bnuh, 
Anna E. Blasfafield, 
Frances A. Bartlett, 
Rebecca D. A. A. Brewster, 
Susanna Boardman, 
Elizabeth Brown, 
Maiy E. Brewster, 
America G. E. Bnrch, 
Julia Bor^ess, 
Snsan Bngham 
Jnlia Brigham, 
Catharine £. Basset, 
Frances Irene Bradish, 
Cornelia Bmtnidge, 
Sophia Clark, 
Hannah Cloncfa, 
Frances Canneld, 
Maria H. Coming, 
Ann H. Chittenden, 
Almira Collins, 
Amelia Collins, 
Rebecca Colt, 
Elizabeth CoH, ^ 
Sarah 6. CaaUdns, 
Sarah Camncton, 
Maria Cbaadler, 

EUILT CURTUS, 

Jemsha Cock, 
Elizabeth CaldweU, 
Sarah A. Cone, 
Elizabeth Colton, 
Lucy Cobom, 
Harriet Clarii, 
Elizabeth Day, 
Sarah C. Dav, 
Eleanor M. fikinnnon, 
Dorothy Didkinson, 

11 



Pomfret, Conn. 
Hartford, 

■ • ■ • 

Mobile, Alabama. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Norfolk, 

Cambridgepoit, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. 

• • •• 

Providence, R. I. 
Wrentham, Bfass. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Philadelphia, Fenn. 
Hartford, Conn. 

•• •• 

Vergennes, Ver. 
Thompson, Conn. 
Smithfield, R. I. 
New-Haven, Conn. 
Hartford, 

* ■ * • • 

New-Haven, .. 
Washington, D. C. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Grafton, Mass. 
Coventi^, Conn. 
Derby, Mass. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Hartfbrd, Conn. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Saybrook, Conn. 
Hartford, 
Guilford, 
Hartford, 



Waterfbrd, 
Wallingfbrd, .. 
BoeKon, Mass. 
Windham, Conn. 
Winaled, 
jtunioni, 
Bristol,. 
Liiioz,Magi. 
Ttiprnpson, Conn. 
Hartfiitd, 



Amherst, BfiM. 
Hadley, 
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Emily A. Doolittle, 

Maiy Ann Dwight, 

Lydia Dwight, 

Elizabeth Dana, 

Philora Danforth, 

Mary Dodd, 

Clarissa Ely, 

Mary Elly, 

Eliza E. Estabrook, 

Emily Ellsworth, 

Harriet Lllswordi, 

Sarah P. Edwards, 

Agnes C. Edwards, 

AnnaM. Edwards, 

Elizabeth Edwards, 

Martha A. Eels, 

Elizabeth Ensign, 

Frances L. Ellis, 

Alma De Forest, 

Lucy L. Field, 

Jerosha Goodwin, 

Elizabeth Goodwin,. 

Sarah J. Gleason, 

Maiy Groodwin, 

Harriet C. Grew, 

Maiy Grew, 

Mary G. Grosvenor, 

Maiy G. Hopkins, 

Mary E. Harris, 

Mary A. Holley, 

Maiy B. Hills, 

Frances M Hoadley, 

Clara S. Hutchinson, 

Lucy R. Howe, 

Mana L. Hudson, 

Louisa Hooper, , 

Matilda Huntington, 

Elisabeth Harris, 

Maiy A. Johnson, 

Elizabeth G. L. P. Johnstone, 

Louisa Kirkland, 

Helen £. Kelsey, 

Catharine King, 

Amr S. Lanodon, 

Mary Ann Lewis, • 

Mart B. Lthan, 

Eliza M. Lawrence, 

Harriet Leavenwoi^, 

Sarah Easton Ladd, 

Eliza Lyman, 

Maiyliiw, 

Lucy Leonard, 

Minerva Leland, 

Lucretia Latimer, 



Wallingford, Conn. 
South Hadley, Mass. 

•• •• 

Woodstock, Vt. 
Hartford, Conn. 



Worcester, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. 



Hunter, N. Y. 

• • •• 

Whitesborough, N. Y. 
Sheffield, Mass. 
Brattleborough, Vt. 
Watertown, Conn. 
Salem, Mass. 
East-Hartford) Conn. 
Hartford, 



Pomfret, 
Stockbridge, Mass 
Canterbury, Conh 
Salisbnnr, 
Hartford, 
New-Haven, .. 
Woodstock, Vt. 
Hartford, Conn. 



Marblehead, Mass. 
Ashford, Conn. 
Hartford, .. 
N. Haven, .. 
Hillsboro, N. H. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Hempstead, L. I. 
Sharon, Conn. 
Hartford, 
N. Haven, .. 
Chma, N. Y. 
Camillus, .. 
Waterbuiy, Conn. 
Alexandria, D, C. 
Enfield, Mass. 
N. Haven, Conn. 
Paicton, Maaa, . 
Amherst, 
Waterford, Conn. 
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Clarissa Montague, 
Elizabeth Montague, 
Maiy A. Mather, 
Eleanor Mather, 
Theresa Miller, 
Sum Marsh, 
Bnnmnah Mc Lean, 
Amy Nelson, 
Opnelia Nichols, 
Mary Louisa Nichols, 
Catharine Noyes, 
Elizabeth Olmstead, 
Eliza Porter, 
Mary Prentiss, 
Caroline L. Phelps, 
Calista N. Pease, 
Eliza C. Poole, 
Catharine L. Perry, 
Emily Porter, 
L. A. Pomeroy, 
EUzabeth Perkins, 
Rosanna Pitkin, 
Harriet Pratt, 
Hannah D. Pratt, 
Maria Pettibone, 
Louisa Pettibone, 
Rebecca Robbins, 
Cornelia Robbins, 
Elizabeth Redding, 
LucT A. RsiD, 
Sarah A. Richardson, 
Elmina Robertson, 
llfaria Ramsdale, 
F&Avoss A. Strong, 
Sarah B. Strong, 
Sarah F. Stoddard, 
Sarah B. Shepiurd, 
Harriet Seymour, 
Eliza B. Southwick, 
Emmeline Stea^man, 
Eliza Sexton, 
Bhoda Sage, 
Ann Sage, 
Eliza Spencer, 
CiJLBissA Strong, 
Henrietta Sooter, 
Catharine Stanley, 
Caroline Sweet, 
Sophia Stewart, 
Ahcia Sheldon, 
Elizabeth Sheldon, 
Jane Sheldon, 
Caroline Sheldon, 
Abigail Stebbins, 
Elizabeth Steadman. 



Hartford, Conu. 

Albany, N. Y. 
Manchester, Conn. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Vernon, 
Amherst, Mass. 
Thompson, Cenn. 
Bridgeport, 
WalBngfoid, .. 
Amherst, Mass. 
Boston, 

Griswold, Conn. 
Warehouse Point, Conn. 
Enfield, 
Danvers, Mass. 
Sharon, Conn. 
Hebron, .. 
Enfield, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. 



St. Louis, Missouri. 

• • • • 

Cindnatti, Ohio. 

• • « • 

Grafton, Mass. 
Marblehead, .. 
Barkhampstead, Conn. 
East-Windsor, 
Hartibrd, 



Northampton, Mass. 
Boston, 

Poughkeepsie, N. 7. 

HarSbrd, Conn. 

Patterson, N. J. 

Colebrook, Conn. 

Sandisfield, Mass. 

Boston, 

Hebron, Conn. 

Hartford, 

E. Hartford, •. 

Hartford, 



Ridgefield, .. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
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Maiy B. Steadman. 
Frances Swan, 
Sarah Teny, 
Ann Terry, 
Catharine Terry. 
Ellen Teny, 
Elizabeth Thacher, 
Apphia Thacher, 
Clarissa Treat, 
Myrtis C. Thomas, 
Sman Thomasy 
IlosAinrA Talcott, 
Phila Townaend, 
Ellen Townaend, 
Jane Lomsa Trowbridge, 
Eliza Tomlinson, 
Julia E. Woodbridge," 
Caroline Woodbric^e, 
Bfaiy Woodbridge, 
Mary W. Welles, 
Sarah B. Watkinson, 
Elizabeth Watkinson, 
Harriet Watkinson, 
Maria Watkinson, 
Sarah Watson, 
Elizabeth Watson, 
Mart Williams, 
Sarah Weld Wheeler, 
Sarah Payson Willis, 
Mary White, 
Caroline M. Woodford, 
Ann MilU Woodruff, 
Elizabeth A. Wolcott, 
Sarah Gay Warner, 
Elizabeth Wing, 
Cynthia Woodroff, 
Frances Welles, 
Saiah Webster, 
Catharine Wee<l, 
Sophia Washbom, 

Whole number, 
Number during the 
Number during the 



Chicqpee, Mass. 
Woodstock. Vt. 
Hartford, Conn. 



Milledgeville, Geo- 

*. •• 

Vernon, Conn. 
Newport, R. I. 

• • •• 

N. Haven, Conn. 
N. Preston, 
Hartford, 



Pomfret, 
Oxford, N. H. 
Boston, Mass. 
Hartfbrd, Conn. 

CatskiU, N.'V. 
East-Windsor, Conn. 
Sheffield, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. 



New-Canaan, Conn. 
Lenox, Mass. 

201 
winter term, 105 

summer term,. 134 



PRESENT CHARGES. 

Tuition in all English branches, .per term of 22 weeks. 

Do in French, ItaUan or Latm, 

Do in Music, 

Use of Piano for practice, two hours per day, ... 

Board, ^,50 per week. 

Washing, 50 cents per dozen. 

School and chamber fuel and lights, (averaj^,) 

Incidental charges for ink, crayons, seat in cfawcfa, &c. 

Winter Term commences on the 18th of November. 



$12 

12 

20 

5 



5 



1 25 



\ 



<>t 



<-i^ 
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